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The same far-reaching publicity that has popularized 
MAZDA Lamps is now being applied to G-E Motors 








—E THAN TWO MILLION A WEEK 
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Probably every customer you have sees the ads. in these magazines 


The public reads advertisements to be in- By reading the advertisements shown on 
formed and keep abreast of the times. Ifthe —_ the following pages you will grasp atonce the 
advertising is interesting and sound, the re- importance and underlying objectives of this 
action is in favor of the thing advertised. national advertising campaign that will leave 
This results in a selling asset and aready a definite impression as to the reliability of 
acceptance of the product when the dealer every appliance equipped with a G-E Motor. 


offers it to his customer. ‘ at 
These advertisements, the beginning of an 


The heart of every electrical appliance isthe extensive program of continuous publicity 
motor that operates it. You know this,and for G-E Motors, are now appearing in the 


the purchaser realizes it in a vague way. following magazines cf national circulation: 
Publication Dates of Publication Circulation 
Ladies’ Home Journal June, July, August 1,800,000 
The Saturday Evening Post June 15, July 13, August 10 2,000,000 
Good Housekeeping July, August, September 468,776 
System August, October, December 152,589 
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The N. E. L. A. and the 
Matter of Merchandising 


T THE BRIEF convention of the National Electric 

Light Association at Atlantic City this month, the 
time for commercial discussion will be necessarily short. 
Yet there can be little doubt that the past year has been 
one of the most significant, in the whole history of the 
art, in developing a sounder merchandising policy on the 
part of many central stations. The trend of central-sta- 
tion thought and the progress being made in merchandis- 
ing policy, are well reflected in this issue of ELECTRICAL 








MERCHANDISING. Careful reading of the articles by and 
about central station men on the following pages is 
bound to reassure any contractor-dealer concerning the 
broad view central station managements take of the mer- 
chandising problem. 

And these pages also reveal, we think, how consider- 
ably the central station merchandising man has refined 
the methods by which he goes after business and pre- 
pares to serve the public—methods that are of practical 
interest and value to other retail branches of the indus- 
try if they would come into their own. 


Dennis, Business-Research Expert, Comes 
with “Merchandising” 


TANLEY A. DENNIS, recently director of the 

Bureau of Business Standards of the A. W. Shaw 
Company, publishers of System, Factory, System on the 
Farm, and business books and reports, has become asso- 
ciate editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

As a member of the System editorial staff, Mr. 
Dennis wrote or edited a number of books on factory 
management, business correspondence, office and store 
management, collections, and other business subjects. 
As director of the Shaw Bureau of Business Standards 
he specialized in business research work, making coun- 
try-wide investigations of the retail automobile trade, 
retail lumber companies, wholesale lines, manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ sales methods, etc. 

During the summer and fall of 1917, Mr. Dennis was 
connected with the Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C., in- 
vestigating the delivery systems of practically all the 
large retail stores in Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Providence, Boston and other Atlantic 
Coast cities. This investigation was a pat of the war- 
time conservation program of the government. 

As one of the editors of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIZING, 
Mr. Dennis will carry into the electrical field his work 
of building up better business, based on a definite 
knowledge of the cost of doing business, more direct 
control of every item entering that cost, and the wider 
acceptance of tried and tested methods that help to 
assure a satisfactory profit. 
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A Message 
to Managers and Others 
by KE. A. EDKINS 


Chairman Commercial Section 
National Electric Light Association 


The Versatile, Resourceful Central Station 
Commercial Man 





N ORGANIZATION - as 
highly specialized, as _ in- 

tensely energized, as the 
Commercial Section of the N. E. 
L. A., finds no difficulty but rather 
an added zest in adapting its man- 
power and its brain-power to war- 
time conditions. 

As Elbert Hubbard pointed out 
years ago, the real Business Men 
are necessarily Sales Men, and con- 
versely no salesman can be worth 
his salt unless he has equipped him- 
self with a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the business in which he is 
employed. 

It is largely men of this type that 
make up our Commercial Section 
membership. 














These men are not scared by the 
problems and difficulties now con- 
fronting them—how to get more 
business without spending more 
money—how to reorganize depart- 
ments decimated by the draft—how 
to make prospective power custom- 
ers see that it is a patriotic duty to 
finance their own line extensions— 
how to push appliance sales on a 
more profitable basis, etc. 

They not only are not scared, but 
they welcome these opportunities 
to prove conclusively that their 
trained, alert and resourceful sales 
organizations are as effective in 
retrenchment as they are in attack. 

The Commercial Section has been 
obliged to “mark time” during the 


last twelve months; but never dur- 
ing that period has it stacked arms 
or broken ranks. Its legions are 
ready to jump into action, the 
moment the word is given. They 
can sell under conditions heretofore 
regarded as impossible; they can 
save where savings have never be- 
fore been made; they can, if neces- 
sary, read meters, stoke boilers, 
collect bills or run the whole outfit. 
What the versatile U. S. Marine is 
to other arms of the service, the 
salesman is to his company—as 
Kipling puts it, “Soldier and sailor 
too.” 

Mr. Manager, if the government 
has left any of these men on your 
payroll, you are lucky. Give them 
a chance to show you how money 
may still be made—even if you 
have none to spend, and nothing to 
sell. 
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One Riddle the War is 
Helping Solve 


WE ARE ALL THINKING much 
these days of how the war has 
changed the world for us. New ways 
of doing things have come of it that 
normally would be the growth of 
many years. Yet, here they are ac- 
cepted and established over night. 

How long a time, for instance, in 
this industry of ours, we have talked 
of sound merchandising policy. Some 
central stations, it is fair to say, saw 
the light long ago, but many have 
been inclined to sell for cost, to load 
their lines. And the contractor- 
dealer has been properly protesting. 

The argument was long, the prog- 
ress slow—when, all at once, the war 
has come and solved the riddle. There 
is a trend of thought today through- 
out the land that brings a prospect 
of a brand new era in the business of 
electrical merchandising. It is re- 
flected clearly in the articles that 
follow in this magazine—in which, 
from many different angles, central 
station men tell how they have en- 
deavored and succeeded in putting 
their appliance salesrooms on a 
profit-paying basis. 


ALL THIS is interesting to any 
reader. But to the contractor-dealer 
and the electrical retailer, it is a vi- 
sion of a new day close at hand. The 
principle of merchandising may have 
been debatable so long as the central 
station felt no need for making 
money at it. 

But the times have changed, and 
will no longer justify electrical deal- 
ers doing business at a loss, no mat- 
ter what the precedent. And so this 
all-prevailing influence is bringing 
the entire industry into accord on 
this foundation policy of the sound 
selling of those labor-saving appli- 
ances which are now being demanded 
by the public in quantities heretofore 
unknown. 

It means a bigger market and a 
better opportunity for all of us, as 
well as better service to the public. 
It means an early end to the discour- 
agement and disaffection that for so 
long has existed in so many local 
families of electrical men. War 
times and war conditions are fast in- 
terpreting the art of merchandising 
for all alike. 
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Why This klectric Shop Pays 


How the Providence Electric Shop Is Organized and Operated, 
and the Reasons Why It Is a Big Success 


NYONE who doesn’t believe 
| At an electric shop can be 

made profitable should have 
heen with me in Providence, R. I., 
the other day. I went up there to 
talk to E. R. Davenport and A. H. 
Alcott of the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company, and to study all 
the little tricks of merchandising 
that have made their store such a 
spectacular success. It was one of 
the first electric shops established by 
a central station or anybody else, for 
that matter. To-day it is not only 
paying a profit; it is carrying the 
cost of the company’s entire sales 
department. It is a going business, 
paying dividends into the company’s 
treasury. 

From the outset the purpose of 
this store has been simple and plain 
—to make money by the sale of elec- 
trical goods. The fact that these 
goods after they are sold will be con- 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


suming current on the company’s 
lines does not concern this store. It 
isn’t reckoned into any calculation. 
Jt is true that the central station 
owns it, and it happens to be located 
on the ground floor of the Turks 
Head Building, in which the central 
station company has its offices eight. 
floors up; but that has proved a 
disadvantage, not a benefit. Some 
day it will be moved down to a busier 
shopping street. But that just 
makes the methods and the record of 
this Providence Electric Shop all the 
more interesting and valuable as an 
example of what can be done. Here 
is a store that’s standing on its own 
legs and walking right along. 


How IT IMPRESSES YOu 


Come up the street, as the stranger 
does, and you make the acquaintance 
of this Narragansett electric shop 
at once, because its two show win- 


* ' N 
ae 
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dows reach right out and talk to you. 
One featured fans the day that I was 
there, a striking cool-looking display, 
with a cotton snowstorm and every- 
thing blowing breezes full blast. 
The other urged you to buy flatirons. 
Between the two entrance doors, out- 
door display cases presented a vari- 
ety of other interesting appliances. 
As you go in you see a small store 
60 ft. x 60 ft. with four aisles run- 
ning back to a cashier’s cage, and re- 
pair and application counters in the 
rear. As the pictures show, these . 
aisles are made by wall counters at 
both sides, lines of low-floor stands 
and glass showcases. 

The walls are equipped with hand- 
some red-velvet-lined display cases in 
which fans and table lamps are 
shown in individual compartments, 
ihe partitions moved to make the 
right space for each lamp. Up on 
top of these wallcases, when I was 


sf 
Pompeii Y BE PURCHASED. OnvER tims 
/ aa ) 





These two pictures give a good idea of the care that has been employed in displaying goods offered for sale in the Providence 


Electric Shop. 


which are offered to facilitate the use of his electrical appliances, 


Even supply parts are shown by clearly labeled samples so that the customer can easily learn about all the devices 
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i »DFERRED PAY MENTS 





The goods are shown on little Oriental prayer rugs which carpet the counters most 
appealingly. and make an effective background for the devices on display 





there, mounted on frames and ranged 
against the wall was a most interest- 
ing exhibition of Red Cross and Lib- 
erty Loan posters. The furnishings 
of the store, the arrangement of the 
stock cn display, and the general at- 
mosphere of the place was most ap- 
pealing. It looks like a real store. 
It isn’t a display room or an exhibi- 
tion. It’s a store. 

But it is neither the store nor the 
stock that have made the business 
that I want to tell about. It is the 
men behind it and the methods they 
have used that are responsible. The 
Electric Shop is the creation of E. R. 
Davenport, sales manager of the 
Narragansett Company, and his shop 
manager, A. H. Alcott. Davenport 
is a central station man but a mer- 
chandising enthusiast who has be- 
lieved for years that an electric shop 
was practical as a separate business 
enterprise, and by his pioneering has 
certainly proved his case. Alcott 
came to run the Narragansett Shop 
from another retail store in Provi- 
dence, and is a merchant pure and 
innocent of any central station bias 
or tradition. In his eyes an electri- 
cal appliance is just a piece of mer- 
chandise bought to be resold at a 
profit. That’s his business. And 
here’s the way these two men run 
their electric shop. Given the store 
and a city full of people to be sold, 


this is the way they go after trade. 


The shop was first opened for busi- 
ness in August, 1913, and at that 
time the company employed a staff 











cof appliance salesmen who vanvassed 
from house to house. But they have 
graduated from that. To-day the 
entire function of appliance selling 
rests with the shop, and the shop, 
with fourteen employees on the 
payroll, limits its business-getting 
efforts, like the department stores, 
to regular advertisements in the 
newspapers, and demonstrating ap- 
pliances in the home by appointment. 
They use no direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, not even envelope stuffers, for 
since the war the Narragansett Com- 
pany has been delivering its bills by 
messenger and there is no way to 
inclose any advertising matter. So 
the shop is paddling its own canoe, 
and the only point of contact with the 
company’s consumers comes when 
they send out a letter to newly-con- 
nected residence customers, inviting 
them to visit one of the shops and see 
the appliances now available to them. 
For, besides the main shop in Provi- 
dence, there are seven branch shops 
in outlying towns served by the Nar- 
ragansett Company—hence the four- 
teen employees. The stock, prices, 
methods, policies, even the window 
displays from: week to week, are the 
same in each shop. 





I asked Davenport how he had developed his stock assortment, how he had selected 


the goods he sells. 


“Primarily,” he said, “by answering all the ads. in the trade papers. 


We go after every new thing that comes out, get samples, try them, test them, and if 
they pass, buy a few. Then we keep a record of sales for a year, and based on that 


experience we buy for future business.” 
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Keeping a store, acording to Dav- 
enport and Alcott, is a matter of 
mangement of details, and the de- 
gree to which they have perfected 
their system of detail management 
is remarkable in its thoroughness 
und its results. The first considera- 
tion has been the display of stock in 
the store and windows and in charge 
of this work is an expert display 
man, who has graduated from a New 
York school of display. This man 
has a room downstairs and has ayail- 
able a $3,000 stock of display mate- 
rials—pedestals, shelves, trays, vel- 
vets, velours—an endless variety of 
properties. As I looked around his 
shelves I saw cases marked---Easter 
Rabbit,. Santa Claus Head, Turkey, 
Church, Station—and I saw a kettle, 
tables, sections of trellis, back- 
grounds and no end of cards and pos- 
ters and other stuff. 


ARRANGEMENT OF STOCK 


This man with this equipment 
trims the windows and arranges the 
store displays under Alcott’s direc- 
tion, and the arrangement of the ap- 
pliances on display is studied with 
surprising care. Certain indoor dis- 
plays are changed each week, some 
not so often, but in every case the 
display is placed so that each article 
is in its best position. If this corner 
has a percolator on a tray with cups 


and spoons and cream and sugar to 
make proper background, there will 
be other percolators and perhaps 
grills round about and every device 
is set just so as to balance easily and 
with the most pleasing effect. Then 
every member of the selling staff is 
required to study that display and 
if a customer is looking at the goods 
picks up a “pere” and lays it down 
the other way round, the _ sales- 
woman turns it to its proper position 
and the display is kept as it is meant 
to be. 

This is not theory; it is practice. 
Everybody, from Alcott down, is 
trained to this and so great a point 
is made of it that it has come to be 
habitual. The store shows the re- 
sult. Beside each appliance in a 
little mahogany cardholder is a little 
card that describes it, tells just what 
it is. Attached to the device is a 
price tag,bearing both the cash price 
and the terms for easy payment. For 
every article in the store (save 
Mazda lamps and fans) is sold on 
easy payments at the cash price. 


THE COUNTER COVERINGS HELP SELL 


And then another’ thing-—the 
goods are shown on little Orientai 
prayer rugs, which carpet the coun- 
ters most appealingly and make a 
most effective background for the 
devices on display. Along the wall 





At the front of the store, backing up the show windows, were two feature tables. 
One carried a beautiful display of Japanese and Chinese vases which by the use of vase 
adapters can be transformed into table lamps. 





The shop is completely equipped with all 
necessary display furniture. Note how 
easily an attractive fan window can be ar- 
— by choosing the proper display 
stand. 





at the 
quent 
which 


back of the counters at fre- 
intervals are folder racks, 
carry little folders that de- 
scribe the goods on display right 
there. Also, there is a row of plug 
outlets so close that any appliance 
may be plugged in, within reach any- 
where. 

At the front, backing up behind 
the show windows, are two feature 
tables. They catch the eye as you 
enter the store, and the other day 
on one were flatirons, on the other a 
beautiful display of Japanese and 
Chinese vases, which by the use of 
vase adapters can be transformed 
into table lamps. On this table was 
a large card reading—“We have pur- 
chased the entire stock of Japanese 
and Chinese vases from—etc.” The 
owner of a local art store had been 
called out in the draft and Davenport 
with the merchant’s instinct, was 
making the most of it. Then there 
is a “slow-moving” case, a “quick- 
selling” case, a special case for hand- 
some boudoir lamps, a vacuum clean- 
er space and a notion counter, a 
whole store full of merchandise all 
studied out and arranged by experi- 
ence to make the best display and 
“sell” the easiest. 


SOME TRICKS OF MANAGEMENT 


Almost everything is handily on 
top, easy to pick up and examine. 
This has occasioned some loss by 
theft but not much, and for protection 
all small goods easiest to steal are 
placed far enough from the door to 
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make them safer. Around the doors 
are larger goods not easily purloined. 
The two saleswomen and the sales- 
men who assist them have their sta- 
tions in the store where they are re- 
guired to be at all times when not 
waiting on a customer. One such 
position is in the front corner where 
everyone who leaves or enters can be 
seen. To make it certain that this 
girl will be called to that spot con- 
tinually, the telephone is placed there 
and all incoming calls must be an- 
swered from that point. Every visi- 
tor is encouraged to browse around 
and handle things, however, and the 
injury to the finish of appliances 
that results is surprisingly small. 

It was not until after two years 
of counter service that any number 
of devices needed to go back to the 
factory for refinishing. They are 
kept well cleaned. The first work done 
every morning by the saleswomen, 
assisted by a boy, is to go over 
the entire store and polish every- 
thing with woolen rags and cheese- 
cloth. To discourage early morning 
conversation they start at opposite 
corners and work down through the 
store until they meet. It takes an 
hour and a half. Then once a week 
on a rainy morning, or a slack after- 
noon, all nickel is polished up with 
“Alumi-shine,” the cleaning prepa- 
ration which has been found to be 
the best; but only one of the girls 
has her hands in the polish at one 
time. The other uses the rub- 
bing cloths, so that her hands are 
clean to serve a customer without a 
minute’s delay. 


SEASONAL APPLIANCES FEATURED 


And so it goes. We all used to 
think that heating goods could only 
be sold in the summer. Then we 
got into the Christmas market and 
there were two reasons. Now they 
are selling everything every day out 
of this Providence shop, just like 
any other standard merchandise. 
And just as the dry-goods man on a 
rainy day goes out and pastes an 
“Umbrellas” or a “Rubbers” sign on 
his window glass, so here when it is 
particulariy hot they paste a fan ad 
on the glass, or when it’s cold a radi- 
ator sign. But in the main it’s 
round-the-calendar business. They 
play up everything in season but 
they push their entire business all 
the time. 

And what does it all amount to? 
They sold 1000 vacuum cleaners out 


of this store last year. Downstairs, 
in the lamp and range department, 
they sold $100,000 worth of Mazdas 
and an average of one electric range 
vach week. They sold 1980 portable 
lamps. They have a little repair 
shop downstairs too, with a good man 
busy all the time. Last year he made 
about 5,000 repairs, all charged for 
et a profit, so that this little work- 
shop alone cleared $1,500. In all, the 
store and motor sales last year ran to 
more than $300,000. This one Provi- 
dence electric shop did $165,000 
worth of business. The profits are 
credited to the Narragansett sales 
department, as are the profits on the 
motors that the power salesmen sell. 
It covered all the rent and ail the 
salaries including Davenport’s and 
all expense, so that when the war 
came no one thought of easing down 
on any of the sales activities in 
Providence. It wasn’t costing any- 
thing. To stop would sacrifice a 
profit, so everything is going on full 
blast. 


THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The accounting system behind all 
this is interesting too—and very 
simple. With every sale a triplicate 
slip is made out by the salesman, one 
for the cashier, one for the stock- 
keeper and one for the customer. 
The cash accounts are all kept by 
the company’s auditing department— 





for a consideration. The stock is 
carried in perpetual inventory posted 
daily in a loose-leaf ledger which is 
checked by an auditor’s inventory 
every little while. Every day full 
reports are made up showing sales 
data for each shop, which go to 
Davenport. He also gets a report 
showing day by day a comparison 
with last year and a statement show- 
ing what the individual sales people 
sell—in other words, the profits they 
are making. Each month the 
auditors prepare a detailed financial 
statement. Some of these forms they 
use are reproduced here. They are 
all brief but all the facts are there 
to spell success or disapointment. 
This electric shop is run for profit, 
not just on the gross but on each 
article, each sale. 


SELECTING THE STOCK 


I asked Davenport how he had de- 
veloped his stock assortment, how 
he had selected the goods he sells. 
“Primarily,” he said, “by answering 
all the ads in the tradespapers. We 
go after every new thing that comes 
out, get samples, try them, test them 
and if they pass we buy a few. Then 
we keep a record of sales for a year, 
and based on that experience buy for 
future business. We buy all our 
stock a year ahead. We will buy next 
year’s fans in September. They’ll 
be delivered in lots of time next 











“Among the first things we learned,” said Davenport, “was that $25 should be the 
highest price that any lamp should retail for in our store.” 
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spring. And so with all of our stock.” 

They also have a little form for in- 
quiries for goods not carried. When 
this happens—and “it does quite 
often—they investigate the device 
and if it looks good they stock it. 
That is the way their notion counter 
was developed, Alcott says. On it 
are flashlights, fuses, plugs, plug 
clusters, current taps, tape, exten- 
sion cords, trouble lights, guards and 
other odds and ends. Plug clusters, 
by the way, are also generously dis- 
tributed about al! the counters to 
suggest their purchase for use with 
new appliances, and it sells a lot of 
them. 

It has taken a long time and a lot 
of study to develop just the stock 
assortment that is sold now in this 
shop. Speaking of portable lamps, 
Davenport told me that they had 
purchased all kinds, makes, sizes and 
descriptions and by the process of 
elimination learned in the course of 
two or three years the type of lamp 
they can sell best. 


THEIR EXPERIENCE WITH PORTABLES 


“Among the first things we 
learned,” he said, “was that $25 
should be the highest price that any 
lamp should retail for in our store—- 
the next thing that we have a poor 
market for silk-shade lamps—third, 
that there is unsatisfactory demand 
for floor lamps. These conditions 
have changed in some respects, how- 
ever, since our first entry into this 
business. We still adhere to the $25 
retail limit on lamps, but this year 
we find the public educated to floor 
lamps, so that we are going to take 
another plunge in this direction and 
watch results. We have also pur- 
chased more silk-shade lamps this 
year than ever before. 

“All the merchandise 
store,” he continued, 
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A sales slip is made out for each pur- 
chase, one copy going to the customer and 
the other two forming part of the records 
of the electric shop 





these portable lamps, is sold on the 
instalment basis and we believe that 
our increased lamp business has been 
due, to a certain extent, to that rea- 
son. Another thing we did when we 
first started in was to buy quantities 
of the same kind of lamps at a price 
and have special bargain sales of 
them, usually around the holidays. 
We believe that this helped to put 
our store on the map. This year we 
have changed our policy also in this 
regard and have planned to have a 
greater variety of lamps than we 
have ever before shown. I don’t 
know that we have handled this class 
of our business in any phenomenal 
or unusual way, but the result is 
that we have practically cornered the 
portable lamp business in our com- 
munity, and from what we are able 
to learn we sell more portable lamps 
in a season than do all the rest of the 
stores in the town put together. The 
year before last we sold about 1000 
lamps and in last year’s ‘record of 
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company keeps of all stock received, disbursed and on hand 


1980 you can note the satisfactory 
increase. Some portable lamps have 
a greater retail value, irrespective of 
the cost than others, and in a number 
of instances we have taken that fac- 
tor into consideration, irrespective 
of the cost price. 


DON’T CHANGE SHADES FRoM LAMP 
TO LAMP 


“We would caution central sta- 
tions entering this class of mer- 
chandising to avoid selling silk 
shades or any kind of shades sep- 
arate from the portable lamp stands. 
We have always strictly stuck to the 
policy of buying our portable lamps 
complete and refusing to change the 
shades from one stand to another. 
There are a number of advantages 
to this system. In the first place, it 
requires considerable room to carry 
extra shades; and by allowing the 
purchasers to come in and match any 
shade they wish with the stand, the 
merchant will find himself at the end 
of the season with the finest col- 
lection of misfits that he could 
imagine—such as pink shades on red 
stands. Department stores do allow 
this, but most of them have a depart- 
ment in connection with their port- 
able lamp business for making 
shades. That to a certain extent 
slightly overcomes the disadvantages 
that I have mentioned, but it seems 
to me you could easily picture your- 
self with the kind of a color scheme 
you have reached when the people 
jump in and mix it up according to 
their own ideas of home decoration.” 

In this Providence electric shop 
they watch this matter of stock very 
closely. Every so often a report is 
prepared of all goods that have been 
on hand for more than six months, 
and they find the reason why. Then 
they junk it or they sell it as a bar- 
gain. Sometimes they tie it in 
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with something else as a group or 
premium offer, or offer a small com- 
mission for its sale. There is a big 
file in Alcott’s office which contains 
the dope on every electirical device 
that’s made whether they carry it or 
not. 

Every month Alcott holds a meet- 


standard was the same. This little 
branch is a better and more busi- 
ness-like looking outfit than the 
average city central station boasts 
of. It’s in the system. 

I asked Davenport what he did to 
keep in contact with old customers 
and sell ’em more. “Nothing,” he 
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ing of the full staff of the shop and 
all the branches. They dine to- 
gether and hold an evening meeting, 
and it has done a lot of good. The 
smallest kind of details are discussed 
and everybody has to have an opin- 
ion and it has tied the organization 
closely together. I read over some 
of the minutes of their meetings and 
it showed a keen interest. I motored 
down to the East Greenwich branch 
shop with Davenport and Alcott and 
looked things over there, too. The 


said. ‘Why should I care who I sell 
to?” They follow up their inquiries 
from the newspaper advertising and 
keep right after all such prospects 
by personal call and telephone. They 
give demonstrations in the homes. 
The business is growing so they 
have their hands full doing this. Of 
course, if they sell a cleaner and see 
a good outlook for a washer sale a 
little later, they follow it up and sell 
it if they can. They make a little 
telephone canvass of this kind about 


twice a year. They are hot after 
business and are getting it, but more 
in the department store way than by 
regular central station methods. 

It is a beautiful little electric shop, 
but the prettiest thing about it is 
the fact that it is doing business as 
a store should. It is making good 
money and doing it without depart- 
ing from its field of electrical mer- 
chandise. They carry a _ certain 
amount of mahogany trays, cups, 
saucers and the like to build up an 
appropriate background for the dif- 
ferent appliances and these will be 
sold if any customer desires—but 
they would rather not. Davenport 
has not yet gone in for neutral mer- 
chandise. He believed that he could 
make a straight electric shop pay— 
and he has done it. 





He Realized I Was Busy 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


When I was in the retail business I 
made the acquaintance of a young 
salesman who knew how to handle a 
busy prospect. All this salesman 
needed was about thirty seconds of 
my time, the first day he called, to 
demonstrate that he and I could get 
along together. 

I acted busy and he took his cue 
from that. “Pretty busy this morn- 
ing?” he asked. “Yes,” said I; “I am 
busy trying to get off some important 
mail.” “All right,” he replied. “I’m 
not going to trouble you now. I have 
a line of goods that will fit into your 
store and make you some money, but 
I won’t say a word about them now. 
If you can give me just fifteen min- 
utes some time during the day I will 
appreciate it. I will take no more 
time than that unless you want me 
to.” 

I couldn’t refuse a request like that 
or even be disgruntled at granting it. 
I named a time. At that time he 
walked in. He did not come in half 
an hour ahead and make me nervous 
by standing around waiting. He did 
not bring a big sample trunk that 
showed at the outset that he ex- 
pected to overstay his fifteen min- 
utes. He had a few samples in a lit- 
tle bag. He came on the very hour 
and at the end of thirteen minutes 
by the watch he was ready to go but 
for the fact that I told him not to 
hurry as I wanted to know more 
about the items he had sold me. 
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What Central Station Leaders Are Doing During Wartime 


To Put Appliance Selling on a 


Merchandising Basis 





Phere talaga MERCHANDISING recently asked a number of the leading central 
station commercial managers of the country for expressions of their views and 
experience in putting their appliance-selling departments on a profit-making basis 
during the past eventful twelve months of high operating costs in the utility field. 

Some of the most interesting of these expressions are reproduced on these pages. 
They touch upon a wide range of topics—list-price selling, proper percentage of gross 
profit, items properly chargeable to selling expense, “neutral merchandise,” selection 
of lines and stocks, employment and compensation of salesmen and saleswomen, co- 
operation with contractor-dealers, effect of “daylight saving,” ete. 

But especially significant is the fact that so many of these central station opinions, 
drawn from all sections of the United States, indicate the common purpose of most 
of the utilities to conduct their appliance-selling businesses with due regard to all 
the costs entering into their operation—making competition that is fair for other 
electrical merchants, and creating more business for all—EDITOR. 





Central Station Must Encourage 
and Help Merchants Who 
Do Sell Appliances 


LEE H. NEWBERT 
Manager Commercial Department, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 

San Francisco 

Since the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company is not at the present time 
engaged in the sale of current-consum- 
ing devices to its consumers I am hardly 
in a position to answer the question: 
“What are we doing to put our ap- 
pliance-selling department on a profit- 
making basis during war time.” This 
company is endeavoring to assist the 
dealer in every possible way in the 
sale.of devices. Because of this fact 
we have discontinued almost entirely 
our own selling efforts. 

It is our view that appliances, 
whether sold by dealers or central 
stations, should be sold at list prices. 
There is some doubt as to the present 
list prices yielding the dealer a suffi- 
cient margin of profit, and we believe 
it would be to the best interest of the 
industry for the manufacturers to con- 
sider seriously the establishing of 
prices that will allow electrical dealers 
to make some increase in their gross 
profit. 

We believe that women will make 
very satisfactory canvassers for the 
sale of appliances, providing, of course, 
that they are properly instructed and 
carefully selected. Compensation should 
be on a salary and commission, or bonus 
basis. 

The average contractor-dealer has 


but a limited knowledge of the proper 
merchandising methods, and if the cen- 
tral station depends upon contractor- 
dealers to increase the sale of energy 
through the sale of appliances it must 
co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the dealer by rendering him continual 
assistance in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 

This assistance we are trying to 
give here in California through our 
Co-operative Campaign. 


Must Take Into Account All 
Items of Expense 


J. F. DERGE 


Superintendent of Lighting and Appliance 
Sales, Utah Power & Light Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah ' 


The Utah Power & Light Company 
has realized the value of the adoption 
of a definite merchandising policy 
which embodies the fundamentals and 
methods of a business entirely inde- 
pendent of a business to which it might 
be considered as an auxiliary. Every- 
thing that is considered an item of ex- 
pense to carry on the business, leav- 
ing a fair margin of profit as in the 
case of any successful merchandising 
business, is the basis of our selling 
prices on practically all classes of goods 
sold by us. 

There is an exception, however, 
where the development or the intro- 
duction of a new use for electricity re- 
quires a concession to secure a start. 
The manufacturer’s advertised list is 
the selling price generally accepted on 
all appliances. It is the aim to secure 


an average of gross profit amounting 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. 

The choice of merchandise is confined 
to lines of standard makes. We 
endeavor to determine on and select a 
line or a few lines of the same type of 
appliance only, and adopt it for all the 
stores on the system. 

In the smaller offices only one line 
or the same type is stocked. This has 
facilitated keeping down overhead ex- 
pense; secured the confidence of the 
selling forces in the lines handled by 
not being confused in what they really 
wish to sell the customer; made sell- 
ing easy because the type decided on by 
the customer is what he wants; lessened 
the maintenance and repair troubles 
because standard repair parts are kept 
on hand, and has cut depreciation and 
shop-worn stocks to a minimum. There 
are other ways as well in which such 
a system helps to make merchandising 
easier. Stocks are selected for quick 
turn-over. 


SALES METHODS 


We gladly accept and adopt success- 
ful selling methods of concerns selling 
other merchandise than electrical. The 
same fundamentals apply for selling 
our appliances as for dry goods, drugs 
or any other class of merchandise. Our 
experience has caused us to line up 
with any concentrated movement that 
may be on, whether it be nationally 
through the instrument of the electri- 
cal societies, a single manufacturer or 
by ourselves. We believe in campaigns 
and the concentration of sales work 
along certain definite lines at season- 
able times of the year. This always 
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helps to stimulate business generally. 
It has never failed. As an example 
we quote our experience on a recent 
March-April campaign of this year. 

The concerted effort of the campaign 
resulted in the sale of 744 washers, 83 
ranges, 134 grills, etc.; 26 water heat- 
ers, 41 percolators, 1 fan, 347 irons, 104 
vacuum cleaners, 14 sewing machines, 
27 sew motors, 149 miscellaneous ap- 
pliances, a total of 1670 appliances, 
with sales returns of $71,530. Regular 
‘list prices were maintained on all ap- 
pliances. 


WoMEN FOR INSIDE SALES WORK 


Under present war conditions the 
tendency has been to consider women 
for sales positions wherever possible. 
They have proved quite satisfactory 
for office sales work, while men are 
better fitted for the outside. The lady 
demonstrators have assisted to a con- 
siderable extent in developing electri- 
cal applications for home uses. 

As to compensation this is based on 
a straight salary and profit-sharing 
plan. The straight or base salary is 
determined on the salesmen’s average 
performance over a _ period of six 
months and is classified into six classes, 
with a minimum and a maximum limit. 
By this method the base changes every 
six months anc automatically fixes the 
pay of the salesmen in accordance with 
the business secured, consisting of the 
combined annual revenue received from 
current sales and merchandise. 


A PrRoFIT-SHARING COMMISSION 
FOR SALESMEN 


The profit sharing is in the form of 
a commission, part of which is based on 
a per cent of the total appliances sales 
for the system divided among all the 
outside salesmen employed by the com- 
pany; and another part, a per cent of 
the total appliance sales of the divi- 
sion equally divided among all the 
salesmen employed in the division. By 
this plan the amount of the commis- 
sions paid each month is made de- 
pendent upon the effort of the sales 
organization as a whole as well as 
upon the individual. Any conscientious 
salesman is not going to allow the ef- 
forts of others to compensate him with- 
out doing his share to bring up the 
sales totals. This system has been in 
effect three months and is working out 
satisfactorily. 


SALES DOUBLED BY TIME PAYMENTS 


Time payments or the installments 
play an important part in the volume 
of sales made. We can safely state 
that the number of sales has doubled. 
Uncollectible accounts for the total 
1917 merchandise sales amounting to 
$477,000 was only one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. 

In formulating our merchandise 
policy we always take into considera- 
tion the effect it will have on the local 
contractor-dealers who are operating 
in our territory. We endeavor to con- 
form with a practice that is just and 
legitimate for everybody concerned. 


Must Push Appliance Sales to 
Offset Loss of Revenue Due 
to “ Daylight-Saving” 


W. E. CLEMENT 
Commercial Manager New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company 
It is our policy to sell at list price, 
ample allowance being made for over- 
head, as it is our desire to place our 
merchandising department on exactly 

the same basis as our competitors. 

On the first of each year we charge 
off a certain amount for depreciation, 
junking all apparatus which is un- 
salable. This, together with special 
Christmas efforts to move any goods 
which might have accumulated during 
the year, results in our starting out 
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W. E. CLEMENT 





annually with an absolutely clean slate, 
and we are never afraid to look our 
stockroom squarely in the face. 


“NEUTRAL MERCHANDISE” INVOLVES 
BROAD PROBLEMS 


We have not as yet gone in for 
“neutral merchandise,” as there are al- 
ways elements in central station opera- 
tion which have to be considered when 
a stand of this kind is taken. Our out- 
side salesmen are all paid on a basis 
of a small salary and a good commis- 
sion, which has greatly aided us in 
bringing about the present good re- 
sults. 

By maintaining prices, we believe 
we have secured the good-will of the 
contractors and dealers, many of whom 
have expressed their appreciation of 
our continued advertising and educa- 
tional efforts which have been of great 
assistance to them in building up a 


business which has been mutually 
profitable. 
EFFECT OF “DAYLIGHT SAVING” 


ON REVENUE 


“Daylight saving” will result in con- 
siderable loss in revenue, unless a vig- 





orous campaign for broadening the use 
of electric labor-saving appliances in 
the home is pushed through. 

Realizing the need for overcoming 
the loss in lighting revenue, resulting 
from operation of the daylight-saving 
act, the commercial department of the 
New Orleans Railway & Light Company 
is redoubling its efforts directed 
towards the sale of appliances; this 
campaign instead of proving an ex- 
pense from a promotion standpoint is 
actually turning out to be a big money 
maker, evidenced by the department’s 
financial report. 

Vacuum cleaner sales on which there 
is a large profit show an increase over 
last year of several hundred per cent., 
as do sewing-machine motors, 50 per 
cent.; vibrators, 40 per cent., and mis- 
cellaneous appliances, 182 per cent. 

Foreseeing the necessity for boosting 
the sale of appliances the manufactur- 
ers were called upon to supply some 30,- 
000 pieces of advertising matter show- 
ing summer (electric) goods, all of 
which is now being distributed by means 
of boxes placed in our street cars. This 
valuable publicity is being secured at 
practically no expense to us. In addi- 
tion, we are using bill stickers, car 
ecards and a small amount of newspaper 
space. 


ExtrA Hour oF DAYLIGHT MEANS 
GREATER DEMAND FOR FANS 


Fans especially are being featured 
at present, it being foreseen that on 
account of the extra hour in which 
business men will be at home during 
the heat of the afternoon, a great de- 
mand for fans will result. 

Extra tables are being placed in the 
salesroom carrying miscellaneous elec- 
tric appliances, with such seasonable 
articles as beautiful wicker lamps in 
great abundance—a large sale being 
anticipated on this class of goods. 

On the floor a special sewing ma- 
chine demonstration has been arranged 
and visitors to the office cannot fail to 
be attracted by the sight of a young 
woman rapidly running off summer 
goods on a machine in full sight of pas- 
sers-by. 


A Merchandise Accounting Sys- 
tem That Shows True Con- 
dition of Appliance Business 
W. R. PUTNAM 


Sales Agent Utah Power & Light Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Effective March 1, 1918, we _ insti- 
tuted in our organization an electrical 
merchandise accounting system for the 
purpose of determining how profitable 
this business is. The accompanying 
table shows the temporary form which 
we are using. As soon as we have 
had a little more experience we plan to 
have this form printed. 

The form for the most part is self- 
explanatory. In reference to merchan- 
dise salesmen’s salaries and commis- 
sions we require all salesmen to turn 
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in daily time slips which indicate the 
proportion of their time spent on mer- 
chandise sales. This amount is charged 
to merchandise costs. We charge 25 
per cent of the office rental of all offices 
where we are selling merchandise. We 
arrived at this figure after thorough 
consideration of the respective work 
performed by these twenty-five offices. 

We are charging 1% per cent of 
monthly sales to division accounting 
expense. This figure was arrived at 
after a study of our division account- 
ing costs. We apportion each month 
to merchandise expense $400 of our 
general sales department expense. All 
advertising and demonstration work 
done in support of merchandising is 
charged to this account. Miscellaneous 
expenses include delivery and other ex- 
penses. 

The first two months in which this 
method of accounting has been in oper- 
ation with total sales of $82,600, we 
find that our net income, after paying 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
year on our entire capital invested in 
stock, deferred payment accounts and 
store fixtures and after paying all 
merchandising expense, has been at the 
rate of 10 per cent per year upon our 
entire working capital invested in the 
merchandising business. 





W. R. PUTNAM 





These results justify our electrical 
merchandising business. In addition 
to the profits on merchandise, we, of 
course, secure the benefit of the in- 
creased kilowatt-hour sales, particu- 
larly to our residence customers, who 
are ordinarily unprofitable customers. 
During the last twelve months we have 
increased our average earnings from 
our residence customers $1 per cus- 
tomer per year. We attribute these 
increases entirely to increased kilowatt- 
hour consumption of appliances placed 
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Cost of merchandise 





|\Cost of merchandise 
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|Defective merchandise replaced 





Total cost of goods sold 





Cost of installation 
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Gross profit 
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Selling Expense: 
Merchandise salesmen’s salaries 
and commissions | 





Rental of stores 





Total selling expense 





Net profit 
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General Expense: 
Appl. Div. accounting expense 





Appl. general sales dept. expense 
per month) 


| 
| 





($ 
Advertising and demonstrations 





Misc. expenses 
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Insurance and taxes (3? of 1% of 
total stock) 





Uncollectible accounts (4 of 1% 
of total sales) 


| 
| 





Total general expense 


| 
| 





Net Earnings: 


Interest on investment (3% per 





month based on $ invest.) 
Interest on working capital (4% 
per month based on $ deff. 





acc.) 

Depreciation and interest (10%) 
on store fixt. used for mer- 
chandising 





Total fixed charges 





Net Income or Loss 


Percent. Net Income 
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Form of electric merchandise 
Company. 


accounting used by the Utah Power & Light 


“The first two months in which this method of accounting has been in operation,” 


explains Mr. Putnam, 


“with total sales of $82,600, we find 


that our net income, 


after paying 6 per cent annual interest on our capital invested in stock, deferred-pay- 
ment accounts and store fixtures, and after paying all merchandising expense, has been 
at the rate of 10 per cent per year on our entire capital invested in the merchandising 


business.’ 


primarily through our merchandising 
business. 

We feel that the decreases in resi- 
dence business from the present day- 
light-saving policy can only be made 
up by very active merchandising of 
household appliances on our part. 

Last year our merchandise sales 
totaled $478,242. We have set as our 
figure for this year $577,000 and now 
have reasonable expectations of realiz- 
ing this figure. This will represent 
average per capita sales of merchan- 
dise of $1.77 and average sales per 
residence customer of $11.55. 

Notwithstanding the successful mer- 
chandising of our company, we co- 
operate enthusiastically with the local 
contractors and dealers in aiding them 
in merchandise sales. For example, 
during the past ninety days, we have 
mailed three letters to all residence 
customers for the purpose of stimu- 
lating their interest in electric ap- 
pliances. 





Maintenance of List Prices Gives 
50% Margin to Cover “Over- 
head” and Profits 


J. C. McLAUGHLIN 
Manager Commercial Department, 
Potomac Electric Power Company, 
Washington, D. C 

ELECTRICAt MERCHANDISING asks me 
to tell “What we are doing to put our 
appliance-selling department on a 
profit-making basis during war time.” 

We have always endeavored to have 
our appliance-selling department on a 
profit-making basis, regardless of the 
time or conditions. We have been sell- 
ing for the last three years practically 
all goods at list price, the only excep- 
tions being electric fans, irons and 
toasters—which are sold at special cash 
prices a little lower than list. All 
others are being sold at list price, which 
gives us a gross profit of 50 per cent. 
over the cost. This 50 per cent. has 
covered all our overhead costs and has 
left us a good margin of profit. 


SELL Just AS MANY AT LIST AS AT 
Cut PRICES 


I believe that just as many articles 
can be sold at list price as can be sold 
at cut price, and selling at list price 
gives the small dealer the opportunity 
to profit by our advertising and make 
sales of appliances to his customers; 
thereby not cutting him out of the ap- 
pliance-selling business. 

We have confined our sales to cur- 
rent-consuming devices only, which, in 
my mind, is as far as a central station 
should go. The business of selling 
electricity is more or less dignified and 
I feel that when a central station goes 
beyond its own lines and sells the so- 
called “neutral merchandise” it is los- 
ing some of the dignity and standing 
it has in the community, and is like- 
wise entering the field of a great many 
of its consumers who are in the mer- 
chandising business. I do not believe 
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there is such a thing as “neutral mer- 
chandise” as applied to our business; 
it is either electric or non-electric; and 
I am firmly of the belief that we, as 
central stations, should confine our- 
selves to the sale of current-consuming 
devices only. 


Apps SALESMEN’s BONUS OF 5 PER 
CENT ON SALES OF APPLIANCES 


We have within the past month intro- 
duced an innovation in the pay of our 
salesmen. While still receiving their 
regular salaries, which I might add 
have been considerably increased due 
to the high price of living, we are 
giving them a commission of 5 per cent. 
on all sales of current-consuming de- 
vices. This is not given as an in- 
dividual commission but is divided 
equally among all employees who are 
connected with the sales branch. This 
includes the outside men, men in our 
lamp room and saleswomen in the shop. 

Although last month was the first 
month in which commissions were given, 
our sales have increased materially and 
the payment of the commission has 
created cheerfulness, aggressiveness 
and “go-to-it-iveness” among our sales 
force. Whereas a salesman heretofore 
was content to describe and proclaim 
the advantages of any electric ap- 
pliance, he apparently did not have the 
incentive to close the sale and secure 
the order. He was simply doing mis- 
sionary work and now he feels that 
as he benefits by all sales he is be- 
coming a salesman instead of a dem- 
onstrator. 


INTENSIFYING BUSINESS ON 
EXISTING LINES 


Owing to war conditions Washington 
has been very much crowded during 
the past few months, and a great many 
people are compelled to do light house- 
keeping. To a large number of these 
we have been selling grills, percolators, 
irons, etc. 

Our company has directed its energy 
during the past two years to intensify 
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the business we have without seeking 
new business. The costs of material 
and labor are so high that we are not 
making any extensions except where 
the service is essential, the time of 
our salesmen being devoted to the sell- 
ing of appliances. 

I believe the use of appliances is the 
best business a company can go after 
and get, for appliances insure the use 
of the current without any additional 
expense by the company. 


Central Station Can Both Co- 
operate With Dealers and 
Merchandise Appliances 
on Sound Basis 


H. O. CLARKE, JR. 

Commercial Manager, Houston Lighting 

Power Company 

The war is causing a great awaken- 
ing and readjustment of our ideas as 
they relate to business. We are now 
thinking in terms of billions of dollars 
instead of millions, and this larger 
view is not only true of finance, but 
extends through the entire list of the 
many essentials to a successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

The government needs are tremen- 
dous and of necessity all activity must 
be made subservient to those serving 
the government. 

The curtailment of building and all 
activity not necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war is demanded, and as a 
result the central station finds that the 
scarcity of equipment, line material 
and delayed transportation facilities, 
together with the greatly increased cost 
of all material entering into the cost 
and distribution of electric current, 
combine to make it unpatriotic, un- 
profitable and unwise to actively 
endeavor at this time to secure new 
business which requires line extensions 
or calls for the purchase of new equip- 
ment. 

The commercial department of any 
large power company is charged with 
the development of the business to the 
maximum continuous output of the 
station by a study of load curves, 
diversity and demand factors, and in 
order to obtain the desired results in 
the residential section, a great deal of 
time and study should, in the past, have 
been given to the education of the pub- 
lic in the use of home labor-saving ap- 
pliances. . 


SALES STAFF WANT TO JUSTIFY 
EXISTENCE ON DOLLAR BASIS 


The “commercial department” of the 
average company is composed of a 
picked, wide-awake body of men who 
want to show results; and what is more 
natural now that the necessity exists 
than that they redouble the effort spent 
on profitable merchandising that the 
profits earned might more than justify 
the maintaining of the organization in- 
tact during the period of the war. 

The appliance game is not new to the 
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commercial man, but in the past it has 
not received his full consideration as 
it was a small thing compared with 
large power business. It has been 
looked at from many angles by the 
central station commercial and general 
managers, and treated differently in 
most every locality, and I do not be- 
lieve that any fast, set rule can even 
now apply to all sections and cities. 


ALL PROFIT FROM CO-OPERATIVE 
CAMPAIGNS 


The dealers in a town are necessary, 
and there should exist a desire for real 
co-operation with the central operating 
company. 

In Houston, we have planned a num- 
ber of co-operative campaigns with the 
dealers, and we have all profited to the 
extent of the individual pep and drive 
we put into the work. We believe in 
helpful co-operative work with our 
dealers. We want them to succeed. 

We try to conduct our appliance de- 
partment on a modern basis of electri- 
cal merchandising so that it will be a 
real constructive force. We consult the 
dealers freely, advise them when we 
are going to run certain campaigns and 
urge them to join us, extend them the 
privilege of purchasing from our stocks, 
etc., and even of running their names 
on our billheads occasionally. We main- 
tain prices even in campaigns, unless 
jointly agreed with the dealers to give 
certain short-term discounts. 

In our accounting we have developed 
a system that omits nothing and clearly 
shows every item of expense. We take 
into consideration: 

Cost of appliances, salesmen’s sal- 
aries, rent, heat, light, janitor services, 
auditing and bookkeeping, credits and 
collections, bad accounts, printing and 
stationery, advertising, promotion, re- 
pairs and deliveries, depreciation of 
stock, percentage of general officers’ 
expense, etc. 

We charge to the department every 
item that properly belongs there, in 
order that we may in truth know what 
we have made or lost. 

There is no reason why a central 
station should not be able to conduct 
in entire accord with all true co-opera- 
tive principles with the local dealers, 
an appliance department on modern, 
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scientific, merchandising principles. 
There is profit in the business, it 


makes friends for the company by 
popularizing the use of electricity, and 
helping its customers to realize the 
great benefit to them which comes 
through its use, and I believe that it 
will be good for the industry as a whole 
that the central stations have had to 
tackle the problem more forcibly than 
has been necessary heretofore. 

We have more than tripled our busi- 
ness during the first four months this 
year, compared with the same period 
last year, and our effort has simply 
created a healthy stimulus to the busi- 
ness all over the city. 


Appliance Department Viewed 
As Means for Stimulating 
Sales by Local 
Dealers 
H. E. YOUNG 


Sales Manager, The Minneapolis General 
Electric Company 

We have always figured on conduct- 
ing our appliance business on a profit- 
making basis, but have not conducted 
it with a view to making it a highly 
profitable merchandising proposition. 
That is, we have not pushed the sale 
of appliances with a view to selling 
the greatest possible amount and mak- 
ing the greatest possible merchandis- 
ing profit, but what we have sold we 
have always sold at list prices. 

Our policy is to conduct a good, live 
apppliance department with a very at- 
tractive display, which serves as a ‘good 
advertisement for the use of appliances 
in general, keeps the situation alive, 
constantly offers an opportunity for the 
25,000 people or more who pass through 
our lobby every month to view the 
great variety and the latest develop- 
ments in electrical appliances, and 
thereby results in sales, either by us 
or by electrical dealers. 


STIMULATES SALES But Dogs Not 
COMPETE WITH DEALERS 


We have no outside salesmen selling 
appliances. We do not sell them on 
the installment plan. We do not sell 
them for other than list prices, and we 
conduct no circular letter or other 
direct-by-mail campaigns to sell ap- 
pliances. In other words, we feel that 
we offer virtually no competition to 
dealers in the sale of appliances, but 
on the other hand our policy is such 
as to stimulate sales and result in 
more sales by dealers, owing to the 
advertising from our display, and the 
opportunity afforded to examine and 
be impressed by the observations made 
when visiting our lobby and offices. 

Nevertheless, our sales are entirely 
satisfactory in view of our policy along 
these lines, and we feel we can claim 
a satisfactory merchandising profit on 
what business we do. 

To be sure, if a proper rental were 
charged up against the space occupied 
by this display and an overhead ware- 


house charge, etc., were added, this 
merchandising profit would probably 
be small. On the other hand, with the 
exception of the girl clerks who pre- 
side over this display, there is vir- 
tually no additional expense chargeable 
to it, as the lobby would have to be 
the same as it is at present and our 
overhead and warehouse would not 
show any appreciably less expense by 
reason of eliminating this appliance 
business. 

Furthermore, it should also be ap- 
preciated that if we were to conduct 
this department along the lines of the 
greatest merchandising profits to cur- 
selves, without other considerations, we 
could undoubtedly enormously increase 
our sale of appliances and merchandis- 
ing profits by engaging in much more 
aggressive activities in our sales 
methods, which, of course, would re- 
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sult in much more active competition 
with the dealers. , 

We therefore feel that it is no more 
fair to charge up a theoretical rental 
space and overhead to this department 
than it is to overlook the fact that if 
we were to make such charges against 
it, it would be a very simple matter to 
attempt more aggressive methods and 
offset any such theoretical charges, so 
that I feel that these charges, in a sit- 
uation like ours, should simply be 
treated as a matter of policy and 
charged up against such, the same as 
our foregoing of more aggressive 
methods and greater merchandising 
profits is a matter of policy and, there- 
fore, the only expense chargeable 
against a department operated as is 
ours, should be the clerical force which 
handles the sales. 

As a merchandising proposition, the 
greatest profits are to be derived from 
the sale of the more expensive ap- 
pliances, such as washing machines, 
mangles, vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, etc., which are sold at long 





profits, and which therefore warrant 
more aggressive methods from a mer- 
chandising standpoint. 

We sell comparatively few of these 
as we sell only for list price and for 
cash, and they require more aggres- 
sive and intensive methods than we 
employ. 

On the other hand, from a current- 
consuming standpoint, the most profit- 
able appliance for the central station 
is the flatiron, and next to this come 
other smaller and lower-priced ap- 
pliances. 

A dealer cannot afford to adopt the 
same expensive and intensive methods 
on these appliances as on the larger 
ones, as the profit is less and there- 
fore, all things considered, are much 
more apt to be neglected by the dealer 
than those which are less attractive 
to the central station. 

It is seen, therefore, that from a 
merchandising standpoint, the central 
station adopting our policy is really 
engaging in the least profitable branch 
of the appliance business from a mer- 
chandising standpoint. 

This is quite evident from the fact 
that virtually all of the campaigns con- 


' ducted by the dealers are for the sale 


of washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ete., and the large force of salesmen 
which an aggressive dealer has cover- 
ing the city, campaign these higher- 
priced articles almost exclusively. 


SALE IS EVENTUALLY MADE BY DEALER 


In fact, virtually all of these larger 
and higher-priced appliances are on the 
floor of our lobby and hundreds of cus- 
tomers examine them every week, but 
when one decides to purchase, it is 
quite evident that they will go to a 
dealer who will sell it to them on the 
installment plan, will bring it out to 
their house and demonstrate it, and 
who will give them a proper service 
in connection with it. It is therefore 
safe to say that our policy in this con- 
nection results in a great many sales 
by the dealers, and virtually no com- 
petition. 

On the smaller appliance, such as 
flatirons (articles selling for a low 
price), there is no particular choice 
as to conditions between our position 
and the dealer’s. The result is that 
virtually all of our sales are for the 
smaller appliances. 

Considering the above conditions as 
covering our situation, we feel our sales 
of appliances at the present time are 
extremely satisfactory. 

During the present year we have 
averaged about 60 per cent increase 
in number of appliances sold over the 
same period last year, which means 
nearly 100 per cent increase in the 
amount of business done in dollars and 
amount of gross and net profits in 
dollars. 

The dealers have experienced vir- 
tually as satisfactory an increase in 
the sale of smaller appliances, and are 
experiencing an even greater increase 
in the sale of the larger and more ex- 
pensive appliances, as, of course it 
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would be expected, from the fact that 
they not only get the results of our 
own efforts, but really have handed to 
them the benefits of the display and 
demonstration of these articles carried 
on in our lobby. 

The lack of aggressiveness in our 
selling of appliances is well evidenced 
by the fact that we employ only three 
clerks, two girls and one boy, the sal- 
aries of all three totaling $150 a month, 
and even all of these could not be elimi- 
nated by eliminating our appliance de- 
partment, as these clerks assist at 
times in the work of making contracts 
and other activities on the lobby floor, 
which would doubtless necessitate the 
employment of at least one of them if 
the appliance department were elimi- 
nated. 

We feel, therefore, that operating 
along these lines, and with such a 
policy, gross sales of $4500 per month, 
with gross profits of $1850 per month, 
are quite satisfactory, and really all 
we have a right to expect, and it can 
be appreciated to what an extent this 
situation could be improved if we were 
inclined to change our policy and adopt 
more aggressive methods. 


RANGE DEPARTMENT SHOWS GOOD 
MERCHANDISING PROFIT 


Our range department is conducted 
separately from our other appliances, 
and for the past year this department 
has been conducted on a basis of vir- 
tually minimum effort to sell ranges, as 
during this period we have been selling 
ranges only at list price for cash and 
charging the customer the full cost of 
doing the wiring. : 

Also, in case there were any great 
expense involved in outside construc- 
tion to connect up the range, we have 
been asking the customer to pay this 
in cash. 

Our force in this department for the 
past year has consisted of only two 
girls and one boy who is a student and 
only works a few hours a week during 
his spare time. 

It is therefore obvious that this force 
is barely enough to keep one person 
on the floor and the other in the field, 
demonstrating and explaining ranges 
which have been installed and adjusting 
complaints of customers, leaving no one 
to engage in active solicitation. Never- 
theless, this department shows a satis- 
factory merchandising profit, entirely 
in addition to the value of getting 
ranges on our lines and promoting elec- 
tric cooking. 

For example, during a recent five- 
week period, we sold twenty-three elec- 
tric ranges, all single sales, represent- 
ing a gross merchandising profit of 
some $600, which leaves a very satis- 
factory net profit over and above all 
expenses, and which therefore makes 
the handling of electric ranges an 
entirely satisfactory and _ profitable 
proposition for the central station, 
aside from any consideration of pro- 
moting electric cooking. 

When we were actively engaged in 
the introduction of electric cooking, we 
sold as high as 100 ranges in a month, 


but at a loss of several hundred dol- 
lars from a merchandising standpoint, 
to say nothing of the fact that in many 
cases a large investment was required 
in outside construction to take care of 
these connections. 

Our present showing, therefore, is 
quite satisfactory, considering the very 
great curtailment of our activities and 
the increased prices and additional con- 
ditions being imposed upon every sale. 
It is rather interesting to note certain 
facts in connection with the sale of 
electric ranges as being conducted by 
us at present, and as conducted under 
our past policy. 

It has been the policy of virtually all 
central stations, in promoting electric 
cooking, to sell ranges at a very heavy 
merchandising loss. That is, the ranges 
were sold at cost and generally at less 
than cost, considering the fact that the 
price generally included the wiring on 
the premises and added to this was all 
the sales expense, so that a total mer- 
chandising loss of some $30 per range 
was not uncommon. 

Of course, this left no opportunity 
for dealers to merchandise electric 
ranges, and there was a great deal of 
talk throughout the country for and 
against this policy by central stations. 

I remember reading some _ very 
pointed articles in ELECTRICAL MErR- 
CHANDISING, severely criticising the 
central station for this policy, and 
advocating the selling of ranges on a 
profitable merchandising basis. 

Personally, I am satisfied that elec- 
tric cooking could never be sufficiently 
introduced to offer any future suffi- 
ciently attractive to the central station 
if it were attempted to be introduced 
by handling the ranges on a profitable 
merchandising basis. 


DESPITE LIST-PRICE PROTECTION FOR A 
YEAR, NO RANGE Was SOLD 


But that is not the point I was about 
to bring out, which is this: That 
during the past year, since we have 
been selling ranges for list price and 
for cash, charging the full cost of 
wiring on the premises, and in fact 
charging everything that any dealer 
could possibly charge, so far as I am 
aware, not a single range has been sold 
in our territory by a dealer. The fact 
is, that the discounts on electric ranges 
are not as great as on most other high- 
priced electrical appliances, and the ex- 
pense of selling them and maintaining 
them is much greater, so that even 
selling at list prices hardly offers a 
possibility of profit to a dealer, whereas 
selling at list prices has never resulted 
in any large quantity of sales by any 
central station as yet. 

Although we are at present making 
a very satisfactory merchandising 
profit on the sale of ranges, after the 
range is installed, the maintenance of 
it is an added problem, and unless the 
central station took over this expense 
after a dealer sold a range, it would 
not be possible, even selling at list 
prices, for a dealer to sell ranges on 
the same basis that they sell washing 
machines, ete. 


Encourage Dealers to Sell Appli- 
ances and So Swell Volume 


of Sales 
JOHN G. LEARNED 
Public Service Company of Northern 


Illinois, Chicago 


It has always been our policy to 
sell appliances at a profit, and with 
the exception of the time when we have 
special sales, all appliances and cur- 
rent-consuming devices are offered at 
the lowest price we can make with a 
fair merchandising profit. 

Regarding the items which are logi- 
cally to be charged to overhead, it 
seems to me that ELECTRICAL MErR- 
CHANDISING has so thoroughly covered 
this subject in previous issues of the 
magazine that it would be unnecessary 
for me to touch upon it. 
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LEARNED 





The choice of merchandise depends 
largely upon the class of people to 
whom you are selling. There is an 
element of doubt in my mind as to 
whether or not we should carry ‘neu- 
tral merchandise, although I think that 
we will be gradually doing so until 
our sales people are paid a salary and 
commission. 

I am satisfied that it is to the ad- 
vantage of all interests for the central 
station company to co-operate with the 
local contractor-dealers. .Jxperience 
has shown that the more people sell- 
ing electrical appliances, or any other 
appliance, the greater the number of 
sales. The central station is primarily 
interested in encouraging the sale of 
high-class electrical merchandise. 

It is pretty generally conceded that 
central station companies or contractor- 
dealers are not, strictly speaking, real 
merchants, and it behooves both of these 
interests to study the methods of de- 
partment stores and adopt the latter’s 
progressive methods, wherever possible, 
to their own lines. 
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“Kindred Stock” That Will Help 
Sell Electrical Appliances 
R. R. YOUNG 


New Business Agent, Public Service 
Electric Company, Newark, N. J 

Last year I came to the conclusion 
that as the war progressed, appliance 
sales would be confined to articles of 
necessity. Therefore, we have since 
that time concentrated the efforts of 
our outside salespeople almost entirely 
upon the sale of six appliances, namely: 
electric iron, electric sewing machines, 
sewing-machine motors, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines and portable 
lamps. 

We have, of course, sold other ap- 
pliances, but most of our efforts have 
been to develop a greater demand for 
the appliances that I have named. 

Conditions at the present time serve 
to convince us of the wisdom of our 
judgment at that time, and we shall, 
no doubt, continue along these lines. 


WRONG TO SELL APPLIANCES AT LESS 
THAN LIST PRICE 


For several years we have main- 
tained list prices on all appliances, 
with the exception of special sales for 
limited periods. I believe that it is 
wrong to regularly sell appliances at 
less than list prices. Every dealer 
should, of course, include in his prices 
a proper charge for overhead and cost 
of selling, but with the dealer’s cost 
price and the retail selling price largely 
fixed by the manufacturer a dealer does 
not have much opportunity to decide 
the amount of gross profit that he 
should receive in order to cover his 
fixed charges and at the same time 
make an adequate profit. 

I do not believe that any central 
stations can consistently sell neutral 
merchandise if that terms applies to 
cutlery, silverware, cut glass, statuary 
and other articles that are in no way 
connected with electric appliances, but 
I do believe that central station man- 
agers will, after the war, find it nec- 
essary to carry what might be termed 
kindred stock, in order to sell a maxi- 
mum amount of electric appliances. 

The kindred stock would include such 
articles as: 

Cooking Utensils 
Trays—assortments. 7 
China and metal ramekins. 
China and metal chop servers. 
Condiment service in Individual and group 

varieties of metal and glass, 
Wired tea wagons. 
Salad forks and spoons. 
China and metal egg servers. : 
Bouillon cups, china and metal combina- 
tions. 

Sandwich trays. 
Cracker and cheese trays. 
Metal mounted baking dishes. 
Beverage Utensils 
Trays. See 
Tea brewing outfits of china. 
Bottle holders. 
Assorted metal cork screws. 
Sugar and cream sets. 
Glass spoons. : 
China and silver strainers. 
China and metal cups assorted sizes. 
Carafes, plain and thermos. 
Lemon servers. : 

Lighting Supplies 
Candlesticks, 
Candle screens. 


Candle shades. 
Flashlights, plain and fancy. 


Small fancy lamps for candelabra and 
ornamental fixtures, of assorted types, 
including miniature, candelabra and 
standard base. 

Fern dishes with candelabra attached. 

Assorted shades in boudoir tints. 

Assorted plug and socket attachments. 

Electric bell equipments for battery serv- 
ice not bell ringing transformers). 


Metal Goods to Match or Harmonize with 
Line of Table and Desk Lamps 

Reading Lamps 

Book racks. 

Book consoles. 

Smokers’ supplies. 

Magazine cutters. 

Book marks. 

Desk Lamps 

Blotters, tray and portable types. 

Inkstands. 

Pen trays. 

Stamp boxes, 

Bill files, 

It will be seen that all of the articles 
mentioned above are directly connected 
with the use of electric appliances or 
reading lamps. 

Electric appliances alone offer only 
a limited appeal to housekeepers, and, 
therefore, not enough people are at- 
tracted to the salesrooms where only 
electric appliances are sold. 

If the stock of regular electric ap- 
pliances is enlarged to include various 
household articles that are ordinarily 
used in connection with electric ap- 
pliances, the central station salesroom 
offers a diversified appeal and the 
housekeeper learns to look upon the 
salesroom as a store where she may 
purchase a variety of high-grade use- 
ful articles. 

If central station are to continue the 
policy of maintaining electric appliance 
salesrooms, not only must the stock be 
broadened, but it must eventually be 
grouped into departments of related 
goods, and each department attended 
by carefully selected and _ specially 
trained salespeople who are thoroughly 
posted regarding the quality and make 
of the goods, and who can give expert 
advice regarding their use. 

In addition, the salesroom must be 
ecnducted in every way comparable 
with a modern progressive specialty 
shop of the highest order. Electric ap- 
pliances are rapidly passing out of the 
novelty stage, and housekeepers are be- 
coming more thoroughly acquainted 
with the different appliances, make and 
quality; therefore there is no reason 
why a housekeeper should come to a 
central station to buy electric ap- 
pliances unless it establishes for itself 
a reputation for reliability and service 
that is equal to, or greater than, that 
offered by any other dealer. 


Sale of Household Appliances 
Has Reached a Volume Never 
Before Known 


WILLIAM H. HODGE 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, 


Regarding the electrical appliance 
proposition in general, it is my belief 
that electrical appliances, with the ex- 
ception of ranges, have reached a stage 
where they are being satisfactorily 
merchandised by the dealers and it is 
no longer necessary for central stations 
to devote the time and attention to this 
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subject which seemed to be desirable 
several years ago. 

All my information bears out the 
statement that the sale of electrical 
household appliances has reached a 
volume never before known, with every 
prospect of continued increase. 

Dealers, generally speaking, have 
made commendable progress and many 
of them have little if anything to learn 
about their business. They have 
adopted good methods; are displaying 
first-class initiative, and, with only 
slight co-operation from central sta- 
tions, are making a big success of their 
work. 

Those of the Byllesby companies 
selling appliances are finding their 
sales greatly increased. The Minne- 
apolis office, for example, where a new 
lobby and display room was opened last 
winter, is making about 100 per cent 
greater appliance sales than last year. 





“Appliance Business Is On 
Profit Making Basis 
for All Time!” 


C. E. GREENWOOD 


Superintendent Appliance Department, The 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston 


If the subject assigned by ELECTRI- 
CAL MERCHANDISING is taken literally, 
one might assume that we are just 
starting to do something which every 
central station ought to do before, dur- 
ing and after the war. I would like, 
therefore, to modify your subject to 
read, “What we have done to put our 
appliance department on a profit-mak- 
ing basis for all time.” 

It is pertinent to remark here that as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
merchandising committee on profitable 
appliance business, I was pleased to 
write into the report submitted in 1917 
the opinion of the majority of our mem- 
bers that all central stations should 
sell and promote the use of electric ap- 
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pliances for their revenue-producing 
value, and should adopt the true mer- 
chandising principle in operating these 
departments. Granting that the prime 
motive of the lighting company is to 
place current-consuming devices on its 
lines, it is likewise important that the 
public should realize the value in the 
appliances themselves, and that fair- 
price competition between electrical in- 
terests selling appliances should be 
maintained. 

The principles as outlined fitted in 
with the plans of the management of 
the Edison Company of Boston, and 
have been in force over an extended 
period. Two years ago “selling at list” 
on lamp-socket appliances became an 
established practice with us, and list 
is maintained except during “drives” 
which are a tonic to the business, and 
an essential for good merchandising. 

We have gone further and have sub- 
stituted for our former system a new 
classification of merchandising accounts 
by which we can ascertain the true cost 
of operation of our appliance depart- 
ment. Every expense rightly charge- 
able to the cost of merchandising is 
charged to the department. Our store, 
office and stockroom space in the main 
office building was measured by a lead- 
ing real estate man and a price set 
for rental at prevailing values. Our 
light is metered. In all cases of joint 
service with other departments an 
equitable apportionment of charges has 
been agreed upon by joint interests. 

Our merchandise accounts include 
five main accounts, and there are 
twenty-five accounts in the first sub- 
division and twenty-two accounts in the 
second subdivision. This gives us com- 
plete knowledge of selling operation. 
A glance at our many divisions of gen- 
eral expense indicates that we have not 
overlooked overhead. We include these 
subdivisions: 

General Salaries: 

Appliance department 
tendent’s office) 
Accounting department 
Collection department 
Cashiers department 
Correspondence department 
Miscellaneous Expense: 
Office sundries 
Office furniture and fixtures 
Stationery, printing, postage, etc. 
Light, heat, telephone, etc. 
Stockroom expense 
Care and handling 
Stock records and inventory 
Rents 
Insurance and taxes 
Insurance 
Taxes 

Uncollectible bills 

Depreciation 

Managers of substores are taught to 
have a goal in view of net profits, 
rather than gross sales only. This 
makes them watch more closely their 
operating expenses; prompts them to 
take better care of their stock in order 
to prevent rapid depreciation; makes 
them keener to get full value for their 
goods. They become better merchants. 


(superin- 


There is just one difference between 
the central station merchandising man 
and the other electrical dealer. The 
dealer or contractor will probably see 
no reason for charity to the central 
station and he will reason his business 
from the basis of merchandising profit 
only. This is good judgment. 


CENTRAL STATION MuSsT CONSIDER CON- 
TINUOUS-REVENUE VALUE 


The central station merchant is 
obliged to have a wider perspective. He 
knows that the best load builders are 
bringing continuous revenue to the 
company through their current con- 
sumption. On the other hand, when we 
succeed in making a customer invest 
$100 or more in a washing machine, or 
$50 in a vacuum cleaner, we are suc- 
ceeding in closing a permanent un- 
written contract with that person for 
electric service. The real estate man 
with the unwired house never rents 
to the owner of an electric washing 
machine or vacuum cleaner. Both 
these: devices yield but a small return 
monthly, but the bill rendered repre- 
sents service for which everyone is 
glad to pay. The merchandising profit 
on both is substantial. 

Still one more point that the central 
station merchant must bear in mind. 
He must choose his merchandise with 
greatest care. The public assumes a 
“perpetual guarantee” on everything 
purchased from the central station, and 
only articles of highest grade manu- 
facture are usually chosen by him. He 


knows that in his judgment in selec- 
tion depends service, lowest mainte- 
nance cost and satisfied consumers. 

It follows that the central station 
merchandising man can keep busy with 
electrical merchandise alone, and in 
Boston we have no desire to develop 
further fields by introducing neutral 
merchandise. The manufacturer of 
heating devices has set for everyone 
the margin of gross profit, and the 
central station merchant will push 
motor-driven devices for merchandis- 
ing profit, and heating devices for 
revenue from current use, and all elec- 
trical devices for their promotion 
value. 

We do not employ outside salesmen 
on electrical appliances except on an 
occasional “drive” on vacuum cleaners 
or washing machines. Incidentally, we 
do not believe in a straight commission 
basis for appliance salesmen, for the 
promises of the over-zealous who de- 
pend on sales alone for compensation 
often bind the company to agreements 
and expenses which are far more than 
the profit derived. A moderate salary 
with a graduated bonus on sales usually 
produces better results. 

We believe our competition among 
the dealers in Boston is friendly be- 
cause it is fair, and our appliance busi- 
ness is now established on firm mer- 
chandising principles, and as_ these 
principles become more widely adopted 
by the central stations of the country, 
the greater will be the benefit to the 
electrical industry. 





A Vacuum Sweeper That Cleaned Out Pockets 
for the Red Cross 














During the Red Cross drive in New York City this vacuum cleaner, with its portiere 
hose attachment, was used to collect coins and bills from the crowds in front of the 
New York Public Library. The long tube was thrust out into the crowd, and money 
offered to the intelligent “snout” was whisked out of the donor’s hand and swiftly de- 
posited in the bag at the rear—which had to be emptied of its valuable gleanings two or 
three times in the course of each afternoon’s performance. 
Underwood & Underwood.) 


(Photograph copyrighted by 
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The Importance of Right 


Purchasing as a Sales Factor 


How the Philadelphia Electric Company Proves the Truth 
of the Old Proverb—-Goods Well Bought Are Half Sold” 


By CLARA ZILLESSEN 





work finished when he has 

bought quality goods at a 
fair price and arranged for 
satisfactory delivery and 
and terms? When he keeps his 
dollar of investment down to 
the minimum—when at the 
end of the year his stocks are 
in good shape and moving off 
the shelves? 

“Most emphatically not,” 
says J. W. Derrick, purchas- 
ing agent for the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. “The man 
who buys the appliances for 
the company must also be a 
positive factor in the sale of 
appliances. On him rests a 
considerable share of the re- 
sponsibility of showing a net 


|: THE purchasing agent’s 





plain. 





‘What kind of homes do our customers live in? 
kind of appliances shall we buy to sell to them?” 
salesroom is located in the manufacturing district where 
the people have but Jittle money and where the homes are 


Naturally the lamps on display have been bought 
with an eye to the particular needs of the people living 
in the locality served by this office. 


What 


ing so we have an eye on the 
sales sheets of next year, the 
year after that and the years 
after that. For no matter 
how sharp a distinction we 
ourselves draw between our 
Electric Shop and our central- 
station business, the public 
will always associate the two; 
and for the sake of a few 
immediate sales in the Elec- 
tric Shop, we dare not juggle 
with the reputation and stand- 
ing establised by the central 
station. 

“While it is obviously im- 
posible to cite cases, we might 
mention the matter of a 
certain device which is widely 
advertised and sold. It is a 
good article of its kind, with- 


This 





profit on appliance sales. 

“There are two ways for the appli- 
ance buyer to do this—a direct way 
and an indirect way. Just as sales 
and advertising managers lay their 
plans to increase sales by various 
methods, so must the appliance pur- 
chasing agent plan his end of the 
game to show a tangible actual in- 
crease in sales. And he must plan 
his buying so that at the end of the 
year the electric store will not have 
to charge against its profits any 
slow-moving stock or depreciation 
on unsalable goods. 

“Broadly speaking, appliance buy- 
ing is governed by these factors: 

“Quality of the goods—What we 
think the public wants—Local con- 
ditions—Service rendered by the 
manufacturer. 

“Let us take the first and probably 
the most important of the factors 
governing appliance buying—qual- 
ity. By quality we mean goods of 


standard make, electrically and me- 
chanically perfect, made by manu- 
facturers of repute. This does not 
necessarily mean the biggest and 
most powerful manufacturers, but 
includes smaller manufacturers who 
by consistently turning out a good 
product have established their stand- 
ing as makers of a quality material. 


NoT SALABLE IF THERE IS A POSSIBLE 
HAZARD PRESENT 


“We go even a step further. An 
article may meet these _ require- 
ments; it may have passed the rig- 
orous test of our own testing labora- 
tory, and still we can conscientiously 
refuse to purchase even a _ smail 
stock of it. For if an appliance is 
not foolproof or if we feel there is 
a possible hazard in its use, it will 
not be considered as a salable article 
by us. This seems, perhaps, like an 
ultra-conservative stand; but in do- 


out question, but in our opin- 
ion its use entails a certain hazard 
which we, both as a central station 
and as an electric shop, do not feel 
justified in assuming. 

“Suppose, for a moment, that we 
stocked 500 of this particular device 
and sold them all, and out of this 
number just one went wrong. 
Would not the news spread like wild- 
fire among all the friends, relatives 
and chance acquaintances of the per- 
son in question? Would not our 
eight daily papers give an inch or 
two to such an item, as they did the 
other day to a case where a man was 
stricken with heart failure while 
operating an electric sweeper in his 
place of employment? The display 
lines read—‘Man Killed While Oper- 
ating Electric Sweeper.’ The fact 
that investigation showed that the 
man would have died if he had been 
playing croquet and that most of the 
papers were mighty decent about 
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their mistake does not appreciably 
lessen the bad impression on the pub- 
lic. It’s as hard to eliminate such 
an impression as it is to counteract 
German propaganda. And bad im- 
pressions kill sales. 


KEEPING A HAND ON THE 
PUBLIC PULSE 


“The next important thing in mak- 
ing appliance purchasing a positive 
factor in increasing sales is finding 
out what the public wants and buy- 
ing accordingly. We must keep a 
finger on the pulse of. public likes 
and dislikes and capitalize on them. 
Take the matter of floor lamps, for 
example. Walk through the resi- 
dence districts of any part of Phila- 
delphia some evening and look into 
the windows. Every householder 
who can afford one has a mahogany 
or near-mahogany floor lamp with an 
old rose or gold-colored silk shade. 
There must have been thousands of 
these lamps sold in the city. Some- 
times a fad like this grows up almost 
overnight; and it’s our business to 
know about it in time to get the 
right type of lamp or whatever it 
may be at the right price, and add 
our share of the sales to our profit 
sheet. 

“It is also very important, in our 
opinion, for the appliance buyer to 
have a clear and well-ordered idea 
of the type of residence population 
served by the electrical store, al- 
though this end is generally conceded 
to belong solely to the sales depart- 


ment. Take Philadelphia, for in- 
stance. It is called the ‘City of | 
Homes.’ But that is too general a 


classification for our purposes. What 
kind of homes are they? Do the 
people who live in them buy them or 
rent them? If they own them, have 
they bought them outright, or do 
they merely own an equity in them 
with their spare cash tied up for 
years to come? What kind of appli- 
ances shall we buy to sell to them? 
Cleverly fashioned cooking appli- 
ances whose big appeal is novelty 
and convenience for the small family, 
or shall we sell them labor-saving 
appliances to become a part of their 
household goods? Answer these 
questions correctly and you are mak- 
ing rapid headway on the road to 
making appliance pu'rchasing a posi- 
tive sales factor. 

“Local conditions are closely allied 
to what we think the public wants. 


And in a city like ours these condi- 
tions are changing all the time. 
Right now there is a dearth of do- 
mestic labor. Government offices 
here, and munitions and other fac- 
tories close by, have created a 
vacuum in the servant market. There 
are simply no servants to be had. 
“How do we of the purchasing de- 
partment meet that situation? With 
freight and delivery conditions as 
they are and have been, we have had 
to make arrangements far in ad- 
vance so that when iron, sweeper and 
washing machine inquiries began to 


sheets showed that during the time in 
question the sales on these cooking 
appliances were far above normal. Of 
course, in less trying times it would 
be easy enough to telegraph the 
manufacturer and in a few days 
have an express shipment on hand. 
But with the present complications 
of labor and the freight ‘restrictions, 
such a procedure is almost impos- 
sible. 

“The manufacturer is another im- 
portant factor in buying appliances. 
What sort of service does he give? 
Not delivery service and the like, for 

















“Other things being equal, we can sell a greater numbcr of wel l-known 


appliances of 


established reputation than appliances of equal quality but of unk nown make,” says Mr. 


Derrick, purchasing agent of The Philadelphia Electric Company. 


This window shows 


how the company ties in with the manufacturer’s advertising to the advantage of both. 





come in thick and fast to the Electric 
Shop, we could say to these pros- 
pective customers—‘Our stock is 
complete; we can deliver your order 
in twenty-four hours.’ If by intelli- 
gent planning and untiring vigilance, 
we can keep the Electric Shop from 
turning down sales because of in- 
complete stocks, you can wager there 
will not be any customers turned 
down and sales lost. 

“All sorts of things are continu- 
ally happening which may have a 
vital bearing on our appliance pur- 
chasing. Last winter, for example, 
the gas pressure was very low be- 
cause of the extraordinary demand 
for heating purposes due to lack of 
coal, and we prepared for a rush on 
small cooking appliances, such as 
toaster stoves, grills, ete. Our fore- 
sight was justified, for the sales 





delivery nowadays is dependent not 
so much on the manufacturer as it 
is on the priority of war orde’s. 
But, other things being equal, we can 
give our customers better satisfac- 
tion and sell more appliances by buy- 
ing from the manufacturer who is 
in the best position to co-operate 
with us in the matter of repairs, new 
parts and general service. Further 
on this question: what service does 
the manufacturer give in creating a 
market or broadening the present 
market for his product? Does he 
advertise in the newspapers or in 
periodicals of national or class circu 
lation? Again, other things being 
equal, we can sell a greater number 
of well-known appliances of estab- 
lished reputation than we can sell 
appliances of equal quality but of un- 
known make, with the same amount 
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of sales and advertising expenditure 
in both cases. 

“Following out a policy of appli- 
ance purchasing such as outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs means a 
sure and steady increase in sales. In 
its own way, such a policy is just 
as surely development of appliance 
sales as the business created by any 
other intensive means. Most of it, 
to be sure, is not business which 
will show on to-day’s or to-mor- 
row’s sales sheets, for it is business 
built on the confidence and reputa- 


tion growing out of aggressive ap- 
pliance pu'rchasing methods. 

“Without such a policy there can- 
not help but be a weakness in the 
development of appliance sales, be- 
cause the other factors—the sales 
and advertising efforts—are unsup- 
ported in this important particular 
and cannot, therefore, operate at 
their greatest efficiency. It’s the old 
story of the chain not being stronger 
than its weakest link. 

The acid test of a theory is the 
way it works out in practice. The 


sales sheets and profit-and-loss state- 
ments show that these appliance pur- 
chasing policies have been working 
out successfully. The steady in- 
crease in the business of the Electric 
Shop of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company cannot, of course, be at- 
tributed to any one particular fac- 
tor; but certainly it is safe to say 
that broad and sound purchasing 
policies have played no insignificant 
part in creating the $250,000 turn- 
over of 1917—the highest in the 
history of the Electric Shop. 





Wiring Uncle Sam’s Warehouses 


How, in Many Communities, the Electrical Contractor Can Help 
Modernize Old Structures Taken for Storage of 


‘é ELLO, Bates,” sang out 
H Jim Palmer, the biggest 
real estate dealer in town, 

“How’s business?” 

“Pretty quiet,” answered Bates, 
the electrical contractor, who had a 
shop on Baytown’s principal busi- 
ness street. 

“That’s rather strange,’ Palmer 
came back at him, “you are usually 
busy and in a rush to start a job or 
something else.” 

“Well, that always was so,” said 
Bates, “but you know 


War Supplies and Munitions 
By J. W. HOOLEY 


been handling most of the gov- 
ernment work, leaving only a small 
part to be done by the electrical 
contractors. The earlier mistakes 
are being corrected, but a lot of 
the work has already been placed 
with general contractors. The gen- 
eral contractor, you see, hires the 
trades direct, eliminating the elec- 
trical contractor and other sub-con- 
tractors, because the general contrac- 
tor’s agreement is usually on a ‘cost- 
plus’ basis, and whether the men do 


a good day’s work in eight hours or 
not, isn’t directly felt by the general 
contractor.” 

“We were speaking of this con- 
dition only the other day at the 
contractors’ association,” continued 
Bates, “and while men are scarce, 
the reason is that they are flocking 
to shipyards and to other industries 
where the wages are high with 
plenty of overtime. But to get back 
to the subject we were discussing— 
shortage of work for electrical con- 

tractors I mean. You 





can see what we are 
up against.” 








“If the government 
could only make use 
of the _ contractors’ 
associations through- 
out the country these 
bodies, which have 
tendered their serv- 
ices, would not only 
expedite construction 
matters and speed up 
work, but would un- 








doubtedly get the 
same work done for 
far less money. By 
using the contractors 








the building game is om 
: | rotbers | ELEVATORS | STAIRS 
very quiet now and I > call 
have been depending ee 
upon new building \ 
work for the biggest fe xt ~~ ——_—_—{ 
part of my business. 
; NOTE: 
That 18, of course, the Basement & /St Floor same Layout 
reason the volume of Present Panels, Mains, Feeders, etc. to 
: be use 
our business has been New Circuit Work, Fixtures and Larmps 
so small.”’ to be Furnished and Installed under 
> a this Contract 

But, countered 
Palmer, “How about 
government work? 7” si 

; fe: +— comm ,e: 

There’s a lot of that 
at _— present, isn’t 
there?” 

“You are right stairs | 
there is,” answered 


Bates, “but the gen- 
eral contractors have 


ernment. 


The old Miller property was to be used for storage purposes by the gov- 
The plan shows how Contractor Bates laid out a simple lighting 
arrangement which would serve the purpose of giving all the illumination 
needed in this old structure for its use as a war storage warehouse. 


and the contractors’ 
organizations they 
would be placing the 
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purchasing of materials and the 
direction of labor in the hands of 
men who know how from actual ex- 
perience to do these things which the 
government wants done.” 

“IT guess we are all in the same 
boat,” was Palmer’s rejoinder, after 
listening carefully to what Bates 
had been saying. “It looks as if each 
of us help to bring around this con- 
dition by doing what we can to get 
all those in charge to see it our way. 
I am going to give you a lead how 
to start, now. 


FITTING OLD BUILDINGS INTO STOR- 
AGE WAREHOUSES 


“T have just arranged a lease of the 
cold Miller property to the United 
States government for the duration 
of the war. The intention is to use 
it for storage purposes. So suppose 
you go down to see Captain James 
at headquarters and see if you can 
convince him that he should give you 
any electrical work he is going to 
have installed. He’s probably in his 
office now. I just left him a few min- 
utes ago.” 

“Much obliged,” shouted Bates as 
he tore through the door like an old 
cavalry steed sniffing the scent of 
gunpowder. 

A few minutes later Bates was 
waiting to see Captain James, with 
some ideas of his own concerning the 
job he was after, meanwhile he 
formed in his mind his plans as to 
how best to put it across. 

Captain James didn’t keep him 
waiting long. After only a moment’s 
delay Bates was asked to step inside. 
After looking at the card reading 
“electrical contractor” and then at 
him, the clean-cut, earnest man in 
well-fitting khaki, asked pleasantly, 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Give me an order to do any elec- 
trical work you want done at the 
old Miller property,” said Bates, 
without further preliminaries. 


BEATING THE GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
TO THE JOB 


“You are certainly to the point,” 
replied Captain James, “but I am 
waiting now to see a general con- 
tractor about taking care of all the 
alterations and of course the elec- 
trical work would be included in his 
contract.” 

“Hum,” muttered Bates, which 
was his way of exclaiming to himself 


“Darn the general contractor any- 
way—hbut it is up to me to get this 
job; so here goes.” 

Then to the captain he began: 


CALLING IN THE SUB-CONTRACTORS 


“You understand, of course, cap- 
tain, that after you go all over the 
job with the general contractor the 
next move for him is to call in all the 
sub-contractors—electrical, steam, 
plumbing, and so on—to get their ex- 
pert knowledge. Then the general 


pretty hard during this oration, but 
at the end he smiled with conviction. 

“Perhaps you are right—at any 
rate, we will put your theory to the 
test. Where can I get the names of 
some good local contractors in all 
these special trades?” 

“Right here,” said Bates, drawing 
a printed sheet from his pocket. 

“Here are all the members of the 
building trades in this list. You 
can call on any of them—they are 
all good. Of course,” he added with a 


ESTIMATE 


Clee Cerewit Worhe 


DESCRIPTION 





Sheet No. / 
Est. No. £93 ’ 


MATERIAL LABOR 


_“By_making use of the electrical contractor and contractors’ organization,” ex- 
plained Bates, “the government is putting the purchasing of materials and the direction 
of labor in the hands of men who know how—from their own actual experience—to do 


these things the government wants done. 
time and money.” 


It will mean better work at a saving of both 





contractor comes back to you armed 
with that knowledge as if it was his 
own. A little questioning in the 
first place will show you he knows 
very little about the different lines, 
but he tries to make you think he 
knows everything, and for the priv- 
ilege of giving him the entire work 
he charges 10 per cent or more on 
each sub-contractor’s bid. Looking, 
as you are, to get the most for Uncle 
Sam’s money, why not take up each 
class of work with the individual 
specialists in place of the general 
contractor? Not only will you get 


better work by letting us work di- 
rectly with you instead of through 
a third party, but you will save time 
and money.” 

Captain James looked at Bates 





downward glance of becoming mod- 
esty, “IJ am the best electrical con- 
tractor.” 

Captain James rose with a click of 
military heels. “Suppose we go 
down to the building now and see 
what you have to offer.” 

In a few minutes Bates was at the 
building itself. On the spot he rap- 
idly outlined his plans, and when he 
left that evening it was to prepare 
an estimate with layout which was 
accepted by Captain James next 
morning. 

In fact this job of remodeling was 
actually done without any general 
contractor, owing to the progressive- 
ness of Bates and the fact that Cap- 
tain James so readily grasped the 
value of a good idea! 
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A Contractor-Dealer’s Store That Is “Delivering the Goods” 














Acker’s Store in She- 
boygan was fitted out 
particularly with the 
“feminine appeal” in 
mind. Along this line a 
rest room with free tele- 
phone service’ was pro- 
vided, also the front ves- 
tibule was offered to the 
women for use in Liberty 
Loan campaigns, Red 
Cross drives and other 
public events. These 
considerations, in addi- 
tion to the attractiveness 
of the furnishings gen- 
erally and the compre- 
hensive stock of high- 
grade appliances carried 
in the store, have made 
Acker’s one of the most 
successful merchandising 
ventures in the electrical 
industry. 
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A Contractor-Dealer’s Store That Is 


“Delivering the Goods” 


for the CentraljStation 


The Story of Mr. Acker’s Successful Merchandising Venture 
at Sheboygan, Wis., Where, as a Result, the Electric-Lighting 
Company Has Decided to Keep Out of Appliance Selling 


LL through Wisconsin the elec- 
Ati trade has been saying: 
“Acker’s store in Sheboygan 
doesn’t have to take a back seat for 
any retail store in town. He has a 
gocd looking place and he does a real 
electrical merchandising business.” 
When a man succeeds the news 
soon travels. This time it reached 
the ears of John A. Piepkorn, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin contractor- 
dealers association. So that efficient 
gentlemen invited Mr. Acker to come 
to the State meeting and tell the 
other boys how he did it. 

It was a simple story of a clean 
job of business building. Twenty- 
five years Mr. Acker has been at it. 
Starting with a wiring and repair 
shop in the basement of the electric 
light company’s building, he has 
grown and progressed until now even 
the electric light company in She- 
boygan is willing to admit that he is 
making such a real success of elec- 
trical merchandising that there is no 
reason for the lighting company to 
enter the field as a competitor. 





The following is Mr. Acker’s own 
story very much as he told it to his 
Wisconsin friends. 

“In our old building we were do- 
ing a merchandising business that 





Mr. Acker’s 
Three Cardinal Rules of 
Good Merchandising 


[1] 


Conduct a consistently clean 

place of business. 
[2] 

Work all sorts of plans to get 
the women to come into the 
store. 

[3] 

Use every means possible to 
impress upon customers that 
they will get courtesy in 
your store. 





ran from $50 to $75 per month, but 
the basement location did not seem 
to be suited for retail trade so we 
decided to move. We bought a build- 
ing. The building we purchased did 
not prove to be entirely suitable for 
our purpose, however. It was a two- 
story affair about 18 ft. wide and 
was so arranged that it was neces- 
sary to put the fixture stock on the 
second floor. We found it was diffi- 
cult to get people to go upstairs to 
look at these things, so after a very 
short stay here we decided on mak- 
ing another change. 

“We were very fortunate in being 
able to lease at a favorable figure a 
building in the very heart of the re- 
tail district of the city. At the same 
time we found it possible also to rent 
the building we had purchased, at 
a figure high enough to pay our rent 
in the retail section. We had the 


owner of the leased building put on a 
good front for us, and moved up- 
town. 

“We fitted up a rest room in the 
front of the building with rugs, 
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rocking chairs, a telephone from 
which free service was furnished, 
and other accommodations, which 
pleased the feminine trade. 

“Then we began to work all sorts 
of schemes and ideas to get the 
women to come into our place of 
business. We let it be known that 
this front vestibule was open to the 
women for all sorts of public work. 
They have conducted Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan campaigns from this 
headquarters regularly until it has 
become one of the downtown social 
centers. 

“Since we recognize that a great 
deal of our trade does come from the 
women, we make an extra effort to 
keep the store clean. It is scrubbed 
and swept with precise regularity. 
Moreover, we have gone in rather 
strong for ‘Warner’ cases so that a 
woman does not have to know the 
name of a piece of electrical goods 
in order to buy it. She can walk 
up to one of these cases and say ‘I 
want one of those,’ pointing out the 
article to which she is referring, and 
can get it without any lengthy con- 
versation with the clerk. 

We make it a point to carry a good 
line of the expensive hollow ware. 
Some of this runs from $50 to $75 a 
set, but it gives the store tone, and 
we manage to turn over enough of 
it to make it pay to carry the line. 
Our women customers help us very 
materially in this. 

“The fixture business is now car- 
ried on on the ground floor. Three 
booths have been constructed for this 
business. In connection with the fix- 
ture trade we have done something 
which I believe is extraordinary, in 
that we have built up a considerable 
business in dresser brackets. We 
have put, fixtures of this sort on 
some of the best furniture in town, 
and we consider it extraordinarily 
good business because the installa- 
tion of fixture brackets always makes 
for additional outlets on any wiring 
job. 

“T have known of instances where- 
in twenty-five to thirty additional 
outlets have been placed in a single 
house owing to the necessity for 
providing current taps for these 
dresser brackets. Sometimes as 
many as five outlets will be placed 
in a single bedroom to make it con- 
venient to hook up the dresser in 
several of the locations which it may 
occupy at different seasons. 





“In connection with the dresser 
bracket idea it is always possible for 
us to talk heating pads which also 
furnishes the store with profitable 
business. It is our policy, in talking 
about these dresser brackets, to 
quote the price for the bracket in- 
stalled with the outlets in a lump 
sum. The prices for the installa- 
tion of these brackets run from $3.50 
to $8 apiece. The value of carrying 
out the fixture business along these 
lines may be judged from the fact 
that our fixture business has in- 
creased about 500 per cent since we 
have moved into the new store. 

“In fact, by improving the looks of 
his store both as to exterior and in- 
terior appearance, the contractor- 





Central Station Found 
We Were Making a 
Thorough Job of 
Loading Their 
Lines 


“It is my opinion that a store which 
ill do a real merchandising business 
along these lines need not fear com- 
petition from its local central station,” 
says Mr. Acker. “Last fall we made a 
record of our sales and reduced this 
record to wattage so that we coula 
show the record to the officials of our 
light and power company. 

“At that time they were thinking 
about starting a merchandising depart- 
ment. When they discovered what a 
thorough job of loading their lines we 
were doing through our merchandising 
activities, they stated that our store 
was of as much value to their company 
as any merchandising department 
operated by other properties in the 
same syndicate. They, of course, de- 
cided to let well enough alone and 
have not gone into appliance selling 
in Sheboygan.” 











dealer puts himself in a _ position 
where he cannot avoid getting in- 
creased business. Over the counter 
in our new store during the first 
year we did a business of from $150 
to $200 a month. At present our 
cash sales will run from $500 to $700 
a month. The sales which are made 
on charge accounts will add approx- 
imately 50 per cent to this figure. 
“It is my opinion that a store 
which will do a real merchandising 
business along these lines need not 
fear competition from its local cen- 
tral station. Last fall we made a 


record of our sales and reduced this 
record to wattage so that we could 
show the record to the officials of our 
light and power company. At this 


time they were thinking about start- 
ing a merchandising department. 
When they discovered what a thor- 
ough job of loading their lines we 
were doing through our merchandis- 
ing activities, they stated that our 
store was of as much value to their 
company as any merchandising de- 
partment operated by other proper- 
ties in the same syndicate. They of 
course decided to let well enough 
alone and have not gone into the 
merchandising business in Sheboy- 
gan. 

“The problem of jobber competi- 
tion likewise will take care of itself 
if merchandising is handled on a 
businesslike basis. When the jobber 
sends the contractor-dealer a letter 
stating that a certain firm in his 
town has asked for prices on an elec- 
trical product, the contractor-dealer 
should go out and get the business 
and answer the jobber’s letter. 

“Too many contractor-dealers. take 
the stand that the man will have to 
come into the store and buy the ma- 
terial anyway, so it is no use to fol- 
low up the jobber’s inquiry closely. 
This sort of inactivity leads to calls 
by the jobbers’ salesmen upon the 
prospective customer, and of course 
leads to loss of business. 

“A bigger problem than handling 
central station or jobber competition 
is the problem of handling store help. 
I thoroughly believe that the con- 
tractor dealer should delegate to his 
store help, full authority to run the 
store. It is a very good thing for 
him to be around and to do mission- 
ary work, and to handle cases where 
customers demand to see the owner 
of the store. Nevertheless, the force 
should be sufficiently well trained 
and sufficiently competent to handle 
any problems that come up. At my 
store the force consists of a girl, a 
bookkeeper and one additional man, 
all of whom are capable of quoting 
on small wiring jobs. 

“To sum up, it seems to me that 
the cardinal points in bringing to 
the store of the contractor-dealer a 
bigger volume of merchandising bus- 
iness are: (1) To conduct a con- 
sistently clean place of business; (2) 
To work all corts of plans to get the 
women to come into the store; and 
(3) To use every means possible to 
impress upon the customers the fact 
that they get courtesy, even down to 
the point of being waited on in their 
proper turn.” 
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A Central-Station Manager’s Plan to 


Make ApplianceSelling Automatic 


The Co-operative Display Room of the Albany (N. Y.) Electric Company in Which 
All Stock Is Furnished by the Local Contractor-Dealers, Who 


Receive the Profits of All Sales 


By M. W. PERINIER 

















ANDERSON, general man- 

ager of the Albany (N. Y.) 

e central station company, 

started out fourteen years ago to 

build up what he calls “an automatic 
appliance sales business.” 

When asked to define what he 
means by this term, Mr. Anderson ex- 
plains: 

“TI mean a business where I can 
depend upon the electrical contractors 
of my town to carry on my sales pro- 
gram to a successful issue. When I 
started out with this company four- 
teen years ago I decided that the local 
contractors were going to live, if not 
in our business then in some other 
line, and I considered them too valu- 
able an asset to permit of their leav- 
ing the electrical field. 

















In this display room of the Albany cen- 
tral-station company all of the appliances 
on sale are furnished by the local contrac- 
tor-dealers, each of whom _ receives a 
profit when one of his appliances is sold. 
The devices are displayed by groups ac- 
cording to kind—all the irons on one table, 
the toasters on another, and the percolators 
on another. Each appliance is tagged with 
the name of the dealer and its selling price. 
An attendant furnished by the electric 
company explains the use of each appli- 
ance, but leaves the actual selection to the 
choice of the purchaser. 





“T had an idea that if I gave the 
contractors and dealers the proper co- 
operation and gave our customers 
first-class service, we would not need 
solicitors. We started in by encour- 
aging the contractors and giving 
them all the assistance possible to 
carry on their business in a satis- 
factory manner and at the same time 
to make it a paying proposition for 





them. We did not sell any appliances 
and we did not accept any orders for 
electric wiring. 


WHERE THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 
THRIVES 


“T therefore studied methods 
whereby they could not only live but 
could make a success of their busi- 
ness, and in this I feel we have suc- 
ceeded. I believe you will find a 
spirit of co-operation existing be- 
tween the contractors and the central 
station in Albany that is not excelled 
in any locality in the United States. 

“The company feels that we have 
built up a valuable sales agent in 
every local electrical contractor in the 
city and both contractor and central 
station realize that the success of one 
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speaks for the success of the other. 
I have long anticipated a time when 
we could establish a display room of 
electrical appliances and labor-saving 
devices for the benefit of our con- 
tractors, and two months ago this 
dream of mine was realized. The 
Albany central station company has 
now a display room in which we take 
great pride, and every bit of mer- 
chandise on sale therein belongs to 
the local contractors. It is placed 
there by them on consignment. 

“All the irons are grouped on one 
display counter, the grills on another, 
and the heating pads on still another. 
Every table carries a complete line 
of the product for which that table 
is designated. The salesman in 
charge of the display room is a com- 
petent attendant and is instructed to 
give full explanation and a thorough 
demonstration of all the appliances, 
about which the customer makes 
inquiry, but is to give no advice to 
customers as to which they should 
select. Their decision is left entirely 
to their own choice.” 


EVERY SALE IS CREDITED TO 
A DEALER 


When the sale is made he is 
informed that he has purchased the 
appliance from John Jones, the con- 
tractor and dealer, who will bill him 
for the device. Then John Jones the 





I had an idea that if I gave the 
contractors and dealers proper 
co-operation, and gave our cus- 
tomers first-class service we 
would not need solicitors. We 
started in by encouraging the 
contractors and giving them all 
the assistance possible to carry 
on their business in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and at the same 
time to make it a paying propo- 
sition for them. We did not sell 
any appliances and we did not 
do any electric wiring. 


A. ANDERSON, 


General manager, Albany (N. Y.) 
electric light company. 











contractor is notified that the sale has 
been made and he is asked to replace 
the appliance with a new sample or 
demonstration device. This frequent 
turning of the stock keeps the ap- 
pliances from becoming shopworn. 
An automobile is maintained for fur- 
nishing delivery service for the con- 
venience of these customers. 

Many new prospects are brought 
into existence in the display room. 

For instance, if a householder be- 
comes interested in a vacuum cleaner 
she is shown all the different makes 
and the many sales points of each of 
these are explained to her. If she 
expresses a preference for any par- 
ticular make the dealer who has the 
agency for that particular make is 























The company’s auditorium is furnished to the contractors’ association for its meetings 


and also to local women’s clubs for lectures on electrical appliances, 
contribute to making more business for the contractor-dealers. 


which indirectly 


notified and he can follow up his clue 
with a home demonstration. If no 
preference is expressed all dealers are 
notified that Mrs. Brown is interested 
in a vacuum cleaner and they can fol- 
low up the lead according to their 
own sales policies. 

The central station’s display room 
and its contents are widely advertised 
in the local papers and through cir- 
culars and letters, the central station 
bearing this expense. For all this 
service a charge of 10 per cent on 
sales made is charged against the con- 
tractor-dealers participating. This is 
figured to be only the actual over- 
head. However, a strict account is 
being kept, and should it develop that 
the overhead is less than that 
charged, the percentage will be low- 
ered to meet the exact amount. If, 
on the other hand, it should be more, 
the company has agreed to “stand it.” 

The present plan of a co-operative 
display room has been in operation 
only a very short time but the results 
have been strikingly apparent. Mr. 
Anderson declares he believes that the 
appliance business of the local con- 
tractors has been nearly doubled by 
this display room. 


COMPANY AUDITORIUM PLACED AT 
CONTRACTORS’ SERVICE 


Nor is this the only way in which 
the Albany central station is co-oper- 
ating with the local contractor. The 
company has in its new building an 
auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 200, which is offered by the com- 
pany for the use of local electrical 
bodies. The Albany contractors’ as- 
sociation holds its meetings there and 
and there the association’s problems 
are discussed. Mr. Anderson is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the contractors’ association and is 
very active in promoting any plan 
which they decide will be for the 
betterment of the local electrical fra- 
ternity. Salesmen and manufactur- 
ers’ representatives are invited to 
come to these meetings and instruct 
the members on the saie of their own 
special products. 

The women’s clubs and societies of 
Albany also have the use of this au- 
ditorium for their meetings, and at 
these meetings speakers are furn- 
ished to spread the doctrine of “‘light- 
ening the labor of the home” by the 
user of electricity, and it goes with- 
out saying that the effect of these 
meetings is very far-reaching in the 
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promotion of the sales of appliances 
for the contractor dealers. 

Another commendable plan which 
is in operation is that by which the 
company regularly sends out men to 
make a canvass of electricity users 
and to compile data concerning the 
number of outlets and appliances in 
use in each and every home, and the 
probability of establishing service 
where there is none and increasing 
the equipment where service is in- 
stalled. All the information thus ob- 
tained is turned over to the contrac- 
tors. 


These and many others are the 
ideas which have been used by Mr. 
Anderson, in making the appliance 
business in Albany “automatic.” How 
well he has succeeded is shown by the 
following striking figures. In four- 
teen years the population of Albany 
has increased 10 per cent. The con- 
sumption of electricity, on the other 
hand, has increased 800 per cent. And 
where the Albany company formerly 
had 400 meters it now has approxi- 
mately 13,000. 

From the foregoing, and from the 
opinion expressed by the contractors 


themselves — who are enthusiastic 
“rooters” for Mr. Anderson and his 
company—it is apparent that the Al- 
bany central station is working in 
pretty perfect accord with the con- 
tractor-dealers. At the last meeting 
of the local association, for example, 
it was decided to divide the town up 
into zones and to have each contractor 
make a thorough canvass of his dis- 
trict, ‘so that it is evident,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “that in time, with the 
help of the contractor-dealers we 
shall have Albany completely elec- 
trified.” 





Why the Hot Springs (Ark.) Central Station 


Does No Retail 


r XHREE outstanding reasons for 
going out and staying out of 
the retail merchandise busi- 

ness are advanced by S. E. Dillon, 

manager of the Citizens Electric 

Company of Hot Springs, Ark. None 

of them he believes is very compli- 

cated or involved. 

The first reason is that of public 
relations. To a certain number of 
good people in the city the electrical 
dealer of their acquaintance stands 
as the high authority on all ques- 
tions relating to electricity. It is 
therefore important that this same 
electrical dealer answer all questions 
pertaining to the electric light com- 
pany at least in a manner that in- 
dicates he is in sympathy with the 
company. 

The second reason is that the local 
retail electrical merchants are do- 
ing a good job. They are doing their 
job so well that the electric light 
company frankly doubts its ability to 
do a better job if it tried. The mer- 
chants are hustlers and know their 
business. The third reason is that 
the elimination of retail business re- 
duces the number of the utility com- 
pany’s complaints. 

This is true, Mr. Dillon thinks, be- 
cause in the first place if the respons- 
ibility for any trouble is divided with 
the retail concerns the grief is also 
divided with them. Moreover, if the 
utility company is free to devote its 
entire time and attention to simply 
one thing—giving service—it is less 
likely to make mistakes or to give 
imperfect service which may cause 
complaint. This reasoning, Mr. Dil- 





Merchandising 


lon feels, amply justifies the com- 
pany’s position, and in addition to 
that the practical working out of the 
plan also establishes the reasonable- 
ness of the argument. 

As a feature of the Hot Springs 
plan it may also be pointed out that 
the electric light company has not 
stopped at merely staying out of the 
retail business. It has reached out a 
powerful and aiding arm to the deal- 
ers. One of the first and most im- 
portant steps in this campaign of 
assistance was one in which the light 
company helped the dealers to help 
themselves. The company persuaded 
the city’s two dealers to move their 
stores into the same block with its 
office. One store is next door to the 
office. This puts the electrical group 
in this city of 15,000 people all with- 
in a few doors of each other. 

This plan has resulted in increased 
sales to both dealers. Moreover, it 





gives the lighting company a chance 
to put in a good display of borrowed 
electrical wares and easily to per- 
suade persons to buy the goods in 
either of the nearby shops. 

As for the commonplace central 
station idea of loading the lines by 
special sales of high-wattage devices, 
a simple workable plan has been 
solved. When it is believed that such 
a campaign is needed the lighting 
company advertises that with every 
iron (or whatever device is featured 
in the campaign) purchased at the 
retail electrical stores, a coupon will 
be given which is good for $1 in 
payment of electric light bills. By 
this plan the dealer gets his profit 
and the company gets the irons out 
at a selling cost of $1 each. This 
plan is used only on 500-watt de- 
vices. 

Says Mr. Dillon, “We are all work- 
ing for one end and that is to sell 
electrical goods and electricity to the 
public. The only thing that could 
drive the light company into the re- 
tail business would be for the deal- 
ers to lay down on their jobs.” 





The fixture display room of one of the progressive electrical dealers of 
Hot Springs,, Ark. 
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The Clerk Versus the Inside Salesman 


Here, Mister and Miss Retail Sales Person, Is What the Boss Thinks About You—Read 
It and Become Better Equipped to Help Him Get a Better Opinion of You 


ing at now?” That is a ques- 

tion the intelligent electric shop 
worker often asks himself or herself. 
What the worker really means by 
that question is, “What is the policy 
by which the manager of this shop 
decides to do certain things with 
me as his employee.” 

This article lets the retail sales 
person “in on” some of the ideas of 
management that are the funda- 
mental policies in a big, successful 
electric shop in Chicago. However, 
it isn’t written just to give away 
the pet theories of the boss, but is 
given rather in the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness—in the hope that it will 
make clerks see themselves more as 
partners in the business and will help 
the managers to see broader meth- 
ods to use in their distribution of 
human material. 

In this shop the manager is a firm 
believer in specialization and fixed 
location for his clerks. That is to 
say, he believes every clerk to attain 
the greatest success should make a 
specialty of some particular line of 


[= what the boss is driv- 


By L. C. SPAKE 








The manager believes that every clerk 
should make a specialty of some particular 
line of goods, and should know everything 
there is to know about that line, in addi- 
tion to having a fair working knowledge of 
the entire stock in the store. 





lar line and in addition should have a 
fair working knowledge of the entire 
stock in the store. The manager has 
had some trouble in making the 
clerks all see clearly his point of view 
in this matter. 

In discussing the value of knowing 
the goods with his clerks he told 
them this story one day. Said he: 
“A prospective customer came into a 
department store during a white- 
goods sale and in looking over some 
expensive fabrics asked a new clerk 





The manager, however, does not stop at merely telling his sales force that they ought 


to know everything possible about the goods they sell. 


Scarcely a week passes but he 


arranges for a fifteen-minute “rapid fire’ talk which is usually delivered at 8:30 a.m. by 
some manufacturer’s representative, who has had extensive factory training and is an 
expert in analyzing and demonstrating the construction, use and selling points of his 


particular line. 





goods and should devote his main 
efforts to selling them at whatever 
position in the store the goods are 
kept. He should know everything 
there is to know about that particu- 


how the piece of linen before her 
was made. And the clerk replied ‘By 
machinery’ !” 

In this way the manager illus- 
trated the necessity of knowing defi- 


nitely and in considerable detail 
something about the manufacturing 
processes that are back of the finish- 
ed merchandise. 

The manager, however, does not 
stop at merely telling his sales force 
that they ought to know everything 
possible about the goods they sell. 
Scarcely a week passes but what he 
arranges for a fifteen-minute “rapid 
fire’ talk, which is usually delivered 
at 8.30 a.m. before the assembled 
sales force by some manufacturer’s 
representative who has had extensive 
factory training and is an expert in 
analyzing the demonstrating the con- 
struction, use and vital selling points 
of his particular line. 

In addition to these weekly talks, 
which the manager has rather aptly 
designated as “appliance clinics,” the 
entire sales force is required to make 
periodic visits to manufacturing es 
tablishments in and around Chicago, 
where they are enabled to see the ac- 
tual processes of manufacturing elec- 
trical appliances, floor lamps, table 
portables, silk shades, electric ranges, 
etc. These trips, of course, have to 
be arranged at night and during that 
period of the year in which the fac- 
tories are working overtime. 

Delightful suppers are occasion- 
ally prepared by expert demonstrat- 
ors, and the visiting sales clerks have 
their appetites whetted to a razor 
edge by the tantalizing odors of a 
grilled sirloin and baked potatoes 
while receiving practical instructions 
in the most approved methods of 
cooking on a portable grill or an 
electric range. This first-hand 
knowledge of what can be done with 
an electric cooking appliance, and 
just how to do it, naturally gives the 
sales clerk vastly increased confi- 
dence and sales ability. They know 
what they are talking about—and in 
any kind of selling talk that is a sine 
qua non. 

The manufacturers are naturally 
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delighted to have their products 
studied in this intelligent fashion by 
the men who have to sell them; the 
sales clerks are glad to have an op- 
portunity to increase their knowl- 
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Another proof that this specializa- 
tion and fixed location theory is cor- 
rect is found in iron sales. Every 
time a table is placed in the center 
of a prominent aisle in the store 






Delightful suppers are occasionally prepared by expert demonstrators, and the visit- 
ing sales clerks have their appetites whetted to a razor edge while receiving practical 
instructions in the most approved methods of cooking on a portable grill or electric range. 





edge and sales ability; the net re- 
sult is that the majority of sales 
clerks reflect the benefit in sales. 
The few who do not take advant- 
age of these opportunities and whose 
sales fail to keep up with the proces- 
sion, are encouraged and given every 
opportunity to catch up with their 
more wide-awake associates; if they 
still fail to improve, after they have 
been tried out in several positions, it 
is assumed that they are unfitted for 
the work and they are either trans- 
ferred to some other department or 
told to look for another position. 
This manager does not try to “kid” 
himself into the belief that just be- 
cause a clerk knows his goods he 
can sell more of them than some less 
experienced clerk in some better lo- 
cation in the store. He knows this 
is not so and he does not conceal it 
from the clerks. In fact; he proves it 
to them and to himself frequently. 
Only recently it was called to his at- 
tention that ironing machines were 
not moving. For about a year the 
company had had some in the store 
and in that time less than twelve ma- 
chines had been sold. It was decided 
to see what could be done to increase 
the sale of these machines. So the 
display was moved out of a corner 
into a specially fitted laundry room 
opening off an aisle at a prominent 
place in the store. An expert iron- 
ing machine salesman was placed in 
charge. In the month that has 


elapsed since that time an average of 
one machine a day has been sold 
from the shop and a list of more 
than fifty live prospects—people who 
are sold but want to talk it over with 
their better-half first—has been col- 
lected. 





under the charge of a woman skilled 
in iron sales the speed with which 
irons move increases 200 per cent. 
Besides being good for the com- 
pany this plan of specialization and 
fixed location is also made of value 
to the clerk. It is handled in this 
way. Each clerk is rated on the 
basis of his salary and what is term- 
ed his sales opportunity. It is fig- 
ured that his salary, age, experience 
and duration of service with the com- 
pany ought in part to determine how 
much goods the manager should ex- 
pect him to sell. But this is only 
part of it. A clerk who is selling 
chafing dishes in the rear left-hand 
corner of the store cannot be ex- 
pected to do as great a volume of 
business as one who is selling gold 
double-eagles marked down to $1.98 
at a counter near the door. It is 
recognized that the line of goods on 





total turnover for the coming year is 
made up the manager, taking into 
account all of these factors, divides 
the quota of sales which he figures 
he can make among his several 
clerks. Then quarterly he gives each 
clerk his quota as the minimum 
amount of business he must do to 
carry out his share of the store’s 
program. This is the least the clerk 
is expected to do and everything in 
the store’s buying and selling plan is 
based on that figure. 

Then the clerk becomes an inside 
salesman—a partner in the business. 
Upon his efforts depend whether the 
store shall succeed or fail. If he 
sees that as time goes by he is falling 
behind his quota he usually takes his 
troubles to the manager and between 
the two of them they find a way out 
of the difficulty either by changing 
the clerk’s location or by shifting the 
lines of specialization, or by follow- 
ing some similar scheme. It he does 
better than his quota he has some- 
thing to which he can point with 
pride. 

But the big point is that the 
clerk knows he has a job of work to 
do and he learns that his own success 
with the company depends upon the 
success he makes in carrying out his 
part of the company’s plan. 


* %* * 


And there you have the inside 
story of what the manager is driving 
at. He wants to make more sales to 
more satisfied customers through a 
more enthusiastic and clear-thinking 
bunch of satisfied inside sales people. 





It was decided to see what could be done to increase the sale of electric ironing 


machines. 


_So the display was moved out of a corner into a specially fitted laundry 
room, opening off an aisle at a prominent place in the store. 


An expert ironing machine 


salesman was put in charge, and in the month that has since elapsed an average of 


one machine a day has been sold from the 
been collected. 


shop, while a list of fifty live prospects has 





which he specializes and his location 
in the store have a large part to play 
in his sales volume and actually de- 
termine what is called his sales op- 
portunity. So when the proposed 


He always has in mind a “double- 
track” thought, namely “Is this a 
good thing for my company, and will 
it result in ultimate good to my sales 
force?” 
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The Lighting of a Distinctive Store 


Making Use of Artistic Fixtures to Furnish Indirect 


| “MHE demands of merchants 
having showrooms where no 

reasonable expense is spared to 
render them attractive in arrange- 
ment, also requires that the illumi- 
nation shall be adequate and from 
sources that will lend distinction to 
the completed interior. Conven- 


Illumination of High Intensity 


By H. R. ELDREDGE 


such cases, is at a serious disad- 
vantage. 

That the illumination effect need 
not be sacrificed in securing this dis- 
tinctive appearance is shown in the 
recent installation of C. G. Gunther’s 
Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
This firm is a large retailer of furs, 
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From the general appearance of the first floor it might be asstmed that a direct 


lighting system is employed. 
fixtures, 
per cent of their light is direct. 


The central fixtures convey this impression. 
however, are fitted with luminous-bowl reflectors so that not more than 10 
In addition an almost equal wattage is used in the 


These 


lamps over the wallcases, in reflectors directed toward the ceiling—making the system 


chiefly indirect. 


standpoints of beauty and dignity of 
appointments, have for years been 
thoroughly recognized by the patrons 
of New York’s better class stores. 


FIXTURES MusT HARMONIZE WITH 
STORE FITTINGS 


In meeting the demands for a 
store of this character, it is not alone 
required that the illumination shall 
be sufficient to aid in properly dis- 
playing the merchandise; that it be 
low in glare possibilities; of high 
efficiency in the production and dis- 
iributicn of light; but that the 
equipment, the outlet arrangements, 
the fixtures, lamps and glassware 
must be in complete harmony with 
the surroundings. 

A showroom that is distinctive in 
all of its fittings can stand for no 
exception in the lighting equipment. 
The height of excellence in artistic 
design and pleasing arrangement of 
lighting fixtures has not been at- 
tained unless when the installation is 
finally completed the illumination is 
adequate for the effective display of 
the goods. In the writer’s opinion, 
much of the cheap lighting equip- 
ment on the market to-day does not 
exist as a result of the users’ de- 
mand, but because of the ignorance 
of the lighting salesmen and the fix- 
ture manufacturer to whom the mer- 
chant turns for advice. No mer- 
chant will knowingly demand light- 
ing fixtures to become a part of an 
interior, the total cost for which fix- 
tures bears a close relation to the 
cost of the hardware used in his 
store—the drawer pulls, the door 
knobs and hinges on the _ store 
fixtures. 


LIGHT DISTRIBUTION IS CHIEFLY 
INDIRECT 


From the general appearance of 
the first floor it might be assumed 
that the system is direct lighting. 
The main central fixtures convey 
that impression. These fixtures are 
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fitted with luminous-bow] reflectors 
so that not more than 10 per cent 
of their light is direct, in addition 
to which there is almost an equal 
wattage used in the lamps over 
the wallcases in reflectors directed 
toward the ceiling. In other words, 
it is an indirect system of lighting. 

The location and size of lamps 
used on this floor are shown in the 
diagram. The floor is 94 ft. 6 in. in 
depth excluding the show windows, 
by 40 ft. wide; has a ceiling height 
cf 25 ft. 6 in., with a height under 
the mezzanine of 14 ft. The ceilings 
are white and the side walls a light 
buff finish. The four main fixtures 
are of Jefferson Ionian glass, tan 
tinted with an etched design—diam- 
eter 164 in., depth 174 in., with a 
chain suspension 7 ft. 6 in. long. 
Each fixture is equipped with an 
X-ray luminous-bowl reflector and a 
750-watt Mazda C lamp. These give 
a high intensity of illumination on 
the mezzanine and on the main flors, 
with the exception of that section 
under the mezzanine. 


SHOWCASES CONTAIN INDIRECT 
REFLECTORS 


To build up the illumination in 
this area No. 731 X-ray reflectors 
with 75-watt lamps were counter- 
sunk into the tops of the Circassian 
wallcases, directing the light to the 
ceiling, care being taken to have the 
openings cut so as to form an over- 
lay that would cut off the light from 
the pilaster and the side wall, thus 
illuminating the ceiling only. The 
newel posts in the rear of the store 
under the mezzanine floor were used 
to contain No. EC 14 X-ray reflec- 
tors. These were supplemented by 
four more No. 731 ‘reflectors sunk in 
the rear walleases, and three No. 
E 61 reflectors were installed in the 
top of the partition which separates 
the small office from the main show- 
room. 

On the second floor the structural 
conditions were satisfactory for in- 
direct lighting without the use of 
ceiling outlets. This floor is 97 ft. 
deep by 40 ft. wide, with a ceiling 
height of 15 ft. The entire floor is 
really one large room divided into 
sections by 8 ft. partitions having 
arches 10 ft. high over the entrances. 
The front section is divided into twe 
rooms with a center table in each, as 
shown on Fig. 4. These tables were 
used for stands for two portable 


lamps equipped with Curtis adapters 
to direct the light from two 500-watt 
lamps to the ceiling. Side lights on 
the adapters a'tre sufficient for the 
illumination of the silk shades. 

The arch over the entrance to 
these rooms is provided with five 
100-watt reflectors, half the light 
from which is added to the light 
given by the two portables. For the 
illumination of the large central sec- 
tion, fourteen 100-watt lamps with 
reflectors were recessed into each of 
the tops of the two center showcases. 
This was supplemented by four floor 
lamps equipped with 200-watt Mazda 
C lamps in the reflectors, with three 
15-watt lamps for each shade, the 
portables being similar to those in 
the front room. For the rear sec- 
tion, nine 100-watt lamps with re- 
flectors were recessed into the top 














of the entrance arch. These furnish 
ample light for that area. 

The general effect of the lighting 
equipment has been much com- 
mented upon and is believed to be in 
excellent keeping with the suround- 
ings. 





Wonders of Electricity 


We’ve got an Irishman down on 
the first floor who sells electrical ap- 
pliances and tells our patrons all 
about the glorious things electricity 
will do, writes a central station man. 
The other day we overheard him 
remark: 

“It’s a wonderfui thing, this elec- 
tricity is. Before we had it we used 
to eat in the kitchen; and now we’ve 
got it, we cook in the dining room.” 
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On the second floor the conditions were satisfactory for indirect lighting without 


the use of ceiling outlets. 


Here the light sources include the table lamps and the 


reflector units on the showcases and over the entrances. 
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Ossified Experience 


N EVERY TRADE and business there are certain 

established facts or beliefs based upon experience. 
For example, in the electrical business, the following 
are pretty generally accepted: 

1. An Electrical Contractor is an uncouth, illiterate 
person who carries his business in his hat and whose 
entire equipment of tools and materials consists of a 
screwdriver, a pair of pliers and a half coil of wire. 

2. A Central Station is a domineering organization 
which employs crooked meters and sells all sorts of elec- 
trical supplies and appliances at less than cost. 

8. An Electrical Jobber is a species of highwayman 
who alternately shakes down the manufacturer and cuts 
the price on the contractor. 

Now, all of these beliefs were true once or in some 
localities. We have personally known screwdriver elec- 
tricians, sell-it-at-cost central stations and (to put it 
mildly) unethical jobbers. Yet, as a general proposition, 
none of these ancient beliefs is true except in very rare 
cases to-day, and the electrical business man who bases 
his plans and policies on such ossified experience is soon 
due to be rudely awakened by the sheriff or carried 
away by the undertaker. 








Take Him Out to Lunch 


R. INGROWN GROUCH is about the worst bed- 

fellow in the world. He makes things appear as 
through a glass, darkly. He breaks up friendships, 
spoils the digestion, and plays general hob with the 
joy o’ living. 

And the peculiar thing about him is that his ex- 
istence is so seldom justified. Of course we can’t go 
through life without someone occasionally stepping on 
our toes, but in about 999 cases out of 1000 the other 
fellow’s foot slipped and he didn’t even know it. We'd 
save ourselves a lot if we only gave him a chance to ex- 
plain before inviting Old Man Grouch in for an indefi- 
nite stay. 

This is the “get together” year in our business. But 
we can’t get together as long as someone is nursing 
a sense of injury. If you’ve a bone to pick with your 
competitor, the central station, the jobber or the cop 
on the beat, take it out in the open and pick it. But 


don’t go to meeting with your shootin’ iron ready just 
because you think that Jones didn’t do the right thing 
back in ’98. Take him out to lunch first and tell him 
your troubles. Chances are he has something to tell 
you, too. 


One for the Manufacturers 


HY does the manufacturer of motor-driven wash- 

ing machines portray his washer lady clothed in 
fine linen, sitting idly by the side of her electric servant? 
It is just too good to be true—“there ain’t no such ani- 
mal.” If she is a real true washer lady, she will be 
busy getting ready the starch, or the rinse water, or the 
blue water, so that the machine need not wait for her 
to finish her story before she gives it something else 
to do. She need not sit and hold its hand any more 
than the modern mother sits and rocks her baby. So 
won’t the manufacturer please make his washer lady 
an efficient, right-on-the-job person, in sensible clothes 
and busy at her trade? She will make a far wider ap- 
peal to the overworked housewife, who is seeking 
methods of crowding more work into a given time, with- 
out sacrificing efficiency. 


Loyalty to Those Who Serve You 


E READ a great deal about the need for loyalty 

upon the part of those who serve. Workmen are 
urged to be loyal to The Boss—salesmen are urged to 
be loyal to The Boss. But there is another side to this 
loyalty business—the loyalty due not from but to those 
who serve you. 

A buyer owes loyalty to the salesman and to the house 
that gives good service. If your jobber’s salesman 
induces you to take on a line of merchandise which you 
have never handled before, and shows you how to make 
money out of it, then you owe that salesman loyalty. 
You owe it to him to “stick,” to forego a few extra dol- 
lars which you might make by switching to another 
brand. You owe it to him even to give him business in 
other lines which he is in a position to supply at stand- 
ard prices. 

There is too little of this sort of loyalty in the elec- 
trical trade. Specifically, we recall a case where a sales- 
man had induced a dealer to put on a sale of vacuum 
sweepers, and after this salesman had evolved a selling 
plan, supervised advertising, co-operated with the local 
solicitors, and literally “put the dealer on the map” as 
the electric sweeper headquarters in his community, 
after he had done all this, the dealer listened to the siren 
song of the next competing salesman and “switched” to 
the competitor’s goods. 

This, obviously, is wrong—but it is something worse. 
It is uneconomic. It causes manufacturers and jobbers 
to add unduly to their overhead; for when they give too 
great a measure of co-operation to dealers without re- 
ceiving in return the bread-and-butter repeat orders to 
which they are justly entitled, these jobbers and manu- 
facturers must either increase their prices or skimp in 
quality or service. 

The remedy for the evil is plain and consists of one 
word—-“Loyalty.” 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 





Boosting Fan Sales with a 
War-Time Message 


An Iowa dealer has a unique plan 
for boosting early sales for electric 


fans. At the same time he is con- 
tributing something of the “win-the- 
war spirit” to his community which 
is such a vital essential at this time. 

He has fitted up an attractive red, 
white and blue display in all his 
windows featuring electric fans. 
Several dozen flags and streamers 
of different sizes and designs line 
the window. Half a dozen various 
sized fans in operation keep these 
flags fluttering gaily all the time. 

In the center of the display he has 
a small holder used on radiator caps 
of automobiles, and in this holder 
are the flags of England, France and 
the United States. 

A large sign advises the onlooker 
to “Keep Cool. We Will Win!” This 
sign hangs over the display near the 
top of the window. Near the holder 
mentioned there is a small sign 
which reads: “Show Your Colors. 
This Holder Free With Every Fan 
Sold.” 

Although this display was _ in- 
tended to boost the sale of electric 
fans before the real hot weather set 
in, it can also be used to great ad- 
vantage all during the summer 
months. 





Using the Telephone “Ap- 
proach” to Demonstrations 


Many merchants and _  central- 
station companies which formerly 
relied on the stout legs and never- 
tiring feet of solicitors are now in- 
structing their outside salesmen in 
the proper use of the telephone ap- 
proach. The bookkeepers of one 
large lighting company in Ohio give 
the appliance salesmen lists of cus- 
tomers of means who can afford to 
buy electrical goods. The salesmen 
telephone these customers, explain- 
ing that the company has just re- 
ceived some new vacuum cleaners, 
and that the manager would like to 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 





send one out to the home to see what 
the customer thinks of it. Eighty- 
five per cent of these calls get the 
salesmen an opportunity to make a 
demonstration, largely because the 
telephone call acts as a sort of intro- 
duction, and because each customer 
is flattered to think that her opinion 
is so highly valued. 


CHOOSING TIME OF SALESMEN’S 
CALLS 


W. R. Power of Huntington, W. 
Va., in a recent talk on merchandis- 
ing methods, advised sales managers 
to help their men choose more care- 
fully the time of the calls they make 
in person. 

“Our salesmen,” said he, “do not 
do much calling on residential cus- 
tomers on Monday unless the call has 
to do with a washing machine sale. 
The woman of the house is usually 
busy on Mondays, and is not, so she 
thinks, tidy enough to receive callers. 
Likewise, Saturday afternoon is a 
poor time for residential calls, since 


few women are at home. A little study 
of a community’s habits will help the 
sales manager show his men when 
not to spend time on _ residential 
calls.” 





Making Two Irons Sell Where 
but One Sold Before 


Many a central station man is 
looking longingly ahead for the day 
when he can announce to the boss 
that he has placed an iron in every 
house in town. At that time he 
believes he will have reached the 
saturation point on irons. But no 
such luck! A wide-awake firm of 
electrical dealers has. proved to its 
own satisfaction that every house 
should have two electric irons. And 
what is more, this firm knows how to 
sell that extra iron. 

The firm is the Jeffry Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. It carries a 
goodly stock of 8-lb. irons in addi- 
tion to the common household 6-lb. 
variety. When a woman says, in an- 
swer to a standard question, that she 
has an iron, the salesrnan brings out 
one of the 8-lb. type with the come 
back: “Yes, but you do not have a 
heavy one like this, do you?” 

Then the salesman launches earn- 
estly into a sales talk on the 8-lb. 
iron, pointing out how much easier 





Useful Gifts Are in Order for the 1918 June Bride 
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The heavy hand of war has been laid upon June weddings this year, but though 
the number of such marriages has decreased slightly the principal fact noticeable has 
been, of course, the simplicity of the attendant ceremonials and the practical agate 
An 


of the bride’s outfits. 


This 1918 year is a year of useful gifts for the bride. 
buseful gifts are, of course, electrical gifts, as this window display emphasizes. 
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it is to iron heavy pieces with a big 
iron than with a small one. He 
shows the woman how the 8-lb. iron 
will let her iron table cloths and 
sheets without pressing with all her 
might on the handle. He also recalls 
that in the good old days of the sad 
iron it was the practice to have irons 
of several sizes for ironing different 
kinds of clothes. It is said to be 
really surprising to see how often 
he obtains an order even though 
the woman already has a 6-lb. iron 
at home. The Jeffry Company is 
firmly of the belief that 8-lb. irons 
will in the future enjoy just as ready 
sales as 6-lb. irons and that every 
home will have two or three electric 
irons in it instead of only one. 





Merchandising Appliances to 


Vacationists 


That-electric appliances can be at- 
tractively merchandised without a 
large investment in wiring and dis- 
play furniture is proved by the ac- 
companying photograph of an office 
corner. in the quarters of the York 
County. Power- Company, Old Orch- 
ard, Me. - A single table of golden 
oak carries the appliances, which are 
supplied with energy from outlets 
set into a run of molding on the 
wall as indicated. This office is open 
only during the vacation season from 
spring to late fall and the manage- 
ment feels that any ornate display 
would be out of place. Simplicity 
and convenience, however, are found 
in the arrangements, and a good- 
sized sale of appliances is totaled 
yearly to summer cottagers. 


Farm-Lighting Man Should 
Do at Least Three Hours 
Actual Selling Daily 


“As we see it down here,” says C. 
H. Stover, assistant sales manager of 
the Home Light & Power Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., Delco distributer 
for the Carolinas, “one of the big 
things we have to do is to educate the 
farmer along lines of electricity and 
through this means give him agri- 
cultural preparedness by saving him 
time and labor; attracting labor to 
the farm; solving the retired farmer 
problem; keeping the boys and girls 
on the farm; lightening the burdens 
of the housewife, etc. 

“There are a number of arguments 
that the farm-lighting salesman 
must meet in selling to the farmer 
at the present time, for a number of 
prospects say: I am not going to 
buy until after the war is over. I 
can’t afford electric light now. I do 
not want to put in a light plant at 
this time, sell someone else first. I 
have gone without electricity for a 
good many years and I can get along 
without it for a while longer. My 
father farmed successfully without 
electric light. I want to see what my 
neighbor does first, etc. 

“So we try to bring to the pros- 
pect’s mind the way he can afford it 
by making the plant pay for itself 
through the saving that it makes. 

“Another point we have brought 
before our men,” says Mr. Stover, 
“is the fact that it takes many sales- 
men nine hours to do three hours’ 
productive selling, and that the sales- 
men should spend at least three 
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An ordinary table, with a 


few appliances tastefully arranged upon it, helps sell the 


electric idea to vacationists at Old Orchard, Me. 


hours each day talking farm lightiny 
to the prospect. 

“We find that if each salesman 
would keep check upon the time that 
he actually spends talking Delco- 
Light; not counting his driving to 
and from; rainy days; installing, 
etc., he is going to derive much bet- 
ter results than if he does not seri- 
ously check himself up in _ this 
respect.” 





A Demonstrating Outfit for 
the Appliance Salesman 


The accompanying pictures show 
how members of the sales organiza- 
tion of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Il- 
luminating Company are making use 
of a locally devised demonstrating 
outfit as an aid to the sale of washing 














The case provides space for carrying both 
the sewing-machine motor and a quantity 
of advertising literature on this and other 
appliances. 





machines, sewing machines and mo- 
tors, and vacuum cleaners. 

“T had these little cases made up to 
carry the sewing-machine motor 
complete in the bottom compartment, 
with a small till on top in which is 
carried advertising matter,” ex- 
plains Sales Manager L. E. Cass. 


ELECTRICAL DEMONSTRATING DEVICE 
HELPS TO GAIN ADMITTANCE 


“It is much easier to gain admit- 
tance to the home when the sales 
person has an electrical device, with 
which to make an actual demonstra- 
tion. We do not talk to the house- 
wife much about buying, but rather 
find out the conditions in the home 
and then point out the advantages of 
using some of our electrical labor- 
saving devices. Our sales people are 
doing this work at odd times, and 
not making a steady daily house-to- 
house canvass. 
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“Before returning to the office the 
salesman usually leaves the motor 
for trial, and brings in an order to 
make a demonstration of a vacuum 
cleaner or washing machine in some 
customer’s home. We find that this 
is an easy and satisfactory way to 
educate the housewives, as well as 
remunerative to ourselves. 


SALES FORCE PAYING OWN 
EXPENSES 


“One of our principal objects dur- 
ing these expensive war times is to 
have each of our sales force sell 
enough appliances each week to not 
only pay their own expenses but also 

















“In these war times it is our object to 
have each of our sales force sell enough ap- 
pliances each week to not only pay their 
own expenses, but also their proportion of 
our overhead expenses,” explains Sales 
Manager Cass of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Illuminating Company. The picture shows 
some of the staff about to start out with 
pret A sewing machine motor demonstrating 
outfits. 





to pay their proportionate share of 
our overhead expense. 


PuBLiIc IS WILLING TO BuY HIGHER- 
PRICED APPLIANCES 


“We find that our sales people are 
well received by the public, and that 
the public is willing to buy higher- 
priced electrical appliances than in 
past years. In fact, it seems that it 
is not necessary to spend the time 
and money in the promotion of flat- 
irons, toasters, etc., as formerly, be- 
cause the public realizes the neces- 
sity of having them in the homes. On 
the other hand, in the sale of higher- 
priced electrical labor-saving appli-) 
ances it is first a matter of educat-; 
ing the housewives, after which sales 
can be made, with the public willing 
to buy a better class of higher-priced 
merchandise.” 


Enter—A_ Portable 


Kitchenette 


A Boston man leased a suite of 
rooms that was guiltless of any facil- 
ities for cooking. ‘““Why not a portable 
range, just like a portable lamp?” 
thought he? So he put it up to the 
range department of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, and the result is pictured on this 
page. 

Edison Life, the organ of the com- 
pany, of which C. E. Greenwood is 
editor, gives us some of the details of 
this household adjunct. The range 
has two hot plates for boiling and 
general cooking. The oven is of the 
Hughes No. 35 portable type, and the 
fireless cooker is a Hotpoint El Cooko, 
thus making a combination that per- 
mits of any kind of cooking in any 
part of the house. The total wattage 
of the outfit is 3600. 

Each unit on the stove and in the 
ovens is separately fused and con- 
trolled by a separate switch. Attached 
to the outfit is a three-conductor heat- 
ing cable with a three-pronged con- 
tact receptacle. The outfit is mounted 
on a wheeled base. 

Fach outfit is provided with an ex- 
tension cord made of the same kind of 
wire, about 25 ft. long, so that only 
one wall receptacle is necessary to 
operate the kitchen outfit in any part 
of the house. 


Electric 


The outfit has been in use for 
several months and has given great 
satisfaction. 





To Interest the Women in 
Electricity 
A correspondent suggests a way 


for putting to use the following 
well-known electrical charade: 


When a woman is sulky and will not 


speak (Exciter) 
If she gets too excited (Controller) 
If she talks too long (Interrupter ) 


If her way of thinking is not yours 
(Converter ) 
If she is willing to come half way 
(Meter) 
If she will come all the way (Receiver) 
If she wants to go further (Conductor) 
If she would go still further 


(Dispatcher) 

If she wants to be an angel 
(Transformer ) 
If she wants chocolates (Feeder) 
If she sings wrong (Tuner) 
If she is inthe country (Telegrapher) 
If she is a poor cook (Discharger) 
If her dress unhooks (Connecter) 
if she eats too much (Reducer) 
If she is wrong (Rectifier) 
Tf she is cold to you (Heater) 
If she gossips too much (Regulator) 
If she fumes and sputters (Insulator) 
If she becomes upset (Reverser) 


Supply the ladies’ aid soviety in 
your town with a list of electrical 
terms and get them to. use the above 
list as the basis of a contest, award- 
ing to the woman who makes the 
greatest number of correct answers, 
an appliance as a prize. It’s good 
advertising. 


























Here is a portable electric range in a setting not usually given such a utilitarian 


househoid god as a stove. 


Such a traveling range offers possibilities for use in houses 


where there is but one kitchen; or in bungalows that are wired for electricity. As an 
adjunct for summer cooking on the back porch its convenience can be readily ap- 


preciated. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






Renting Appliances to 
Summer Cottagers 


At York Harbor, Me., a thriving 
business is done in appliance sales 
and rentals by an electrical dealer 
whose office display room is pro- 
vided with the unique extension pic- 


tured here. This extension consists 
of a glassed-in compartment at the 
inner end of a piazza, readily acces- 
sible from the street and most at- 
tractive to passers-by. Some of the 
rental prices on appliances for the 
season are: Portable lamps, $8 to 
$12 according to shade; electric ra- 
diators, $3 to $12, depending on 














How an electrical dealer at York Harbor, 
Me., has equipped a small extension to his 
piazza for the display of electrical ap- 
pliances. such as portable lamps, radiators, 


hair driers, fans, irons, sewing machine 
motors and vacuum cleaners, which he 
rents to summer cottagers. 





size; hair driers, $14; fans, $6; 
irons, $2.50 to $3.50 (1917 rate) ; 
sewing machine motors, $12; vac- 
uum cleaners, $1 per hour. 

Many of the cottagers prefer to 
rent these appliances, even at prices 
closely approaching their first cost, 
to buying them outright and carry- 
ing them over from one season to 
the next. Of course, others bring 
small appliances from their city 
homes to the shore. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the appliance busi- 
ness, both in sales and _ rentals, 
should justify a retail store in a 
resort where the yearly oopulation 
is about 2090, rising to 10,000 in 
summer. 





Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


Know Your Costs 


If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business, and 
If you want to make 10 per cent profit. 
To find your selling price— 
You must add 50 per cent to your costs 
for labor and material. 





For Overhead, Add One-half 
Cost of Job, Plus 
50 Cents 


According to Paul C. Burrill, the 
Herman Andrae Electrical Company, 
electrical contractor, Milwaukee, of 
which he is secretary, recognizes 
three methods of figuring overhead. 
First, there is the flat percentage 
method—the plan which adds about 
23 per cent of the selling price to 
labor and material costs. Second, 
there is the plan which takes into 
account that labor overhead and ma- 
terial overhead are different and 
adds about 14 per cent to the labor 
cost, 5 per cent to the material cost 
and about 20 per cent for general 
overhead. In Mr. Burrill’s opinion 
neither of these two methods gives 
the proper result if an analysis is 
made to show what the effect is on 
the smaller jobs. So a still different 
method has been worked out to make 
the small job bear its full share of 
the burden and at the same time pro- 
vide a plan that makes the figuring 
of overhead easy. This plan con- 
sists of adding for overhead one-half 
the cost of the job plus 50 cents, if 
the job amounts to $20 or less. For 
jobs costing more than $20 the rule 
is to add one-fifth the cost plus $5 
for overhead. This plan will give en- 
tire satisfaction, Mr. Burrill be- 
lieves, for a business such as is 
handled by the Herman Andrae Elec- 
trical Company of Milwaukee. 

The Wisconsin State Association 
of Electrical Contractors & Deal- 
ers, before whom this plan was re- 
cently explained in detail, thought so 
highly of it that it is having it pre- 
pared in detail in pamphlet form for 
sale to members and to prospective 
members of the association. 





To Help You Do Your Esti- 
mating “On the Job” 


One of the functions of a real live 
contractors’ and dealers’ association 
is to aid and encourage members in 
making and recording their estimates 
of jobs in a definite, detailed, busi- 
ness-like way. J. W. Oberender, 
Portland, the secretary of the Oregon 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, has done something 
really progressive along this line, in 
getting out the forms, a sample of 


PROPOSAL 


O 


Mr. ( axcuitecr. ) 
(we) hereby propose to furnish labor and material to install electric wiring in 
building situated at No. 
Street, for. 


Phone: Di 








(owner) as per following detail, 





and in accordance with city ordinances, for the sum of $_________ 
75% of contract price to be paid upon completion of roughing-in, balance 
within ten after fi 





By 


A Western contractor-dealer association 
is providing its members, free of charge, 
with these “Proposal” blanks which permit 
estimates being made in a_ business-like 
way and eliminate guesswork 
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which is reproduced, bound in note- 
book form. Moreover, the best part 
of the plan has been that it was done 
without expense to the association or 
the individual members. 

The front cover of the booklet 
bears the advertisement of a central 
station company both on the out- 
side and on the inside. The ad on 
the inside is printed so that it strikes 
the owner “right in the face,” as 
it were, while the contractor walks 
around with him and notes down the 
details of the work to be done. When 
the advantages of this ad were ex- 
plained to the central station offi- 
cials, they willingly paid for the cost 
of the books, which were issued to 
all members of the association. 

The pages are of two colors, alter- 
nating, the idea being that a carbon 
will be made of each estimate, the 
original to be given to the owner, 
and the contractor to retain the car- 
bon in his files for his own reference. 
These blanks tend to make the con- 
tractor do his estimating right on 
the job, where it should be done. 








If 10 per Cent Is a Fair Profit 


Then 50 per cent is the proper amount 
to add to your labor and material 
costs to cover 23 per cent overhead 
and earn for you 10 per cent profit 
on the job. Fifty per cent and no 


























Benj. F. Sprague TIME TICKET Phone 9019 Broad 
Date 
Name of Job Address 
WHAT DID YOU DO? 
FINISHED? 
Hours Time | | Extra Work | 
Signed 

















MAKE QUT SEPARATE TICKET FOR EACH JOB. TURN IN EACH DAY 


When filled out, this slip serves as a requisition for the materials needed. 


returned at the end of the job 


Material 
can be so edited on this slip. 





Handy Time and Material 
Tickets 


By BENJAMIN F. SPRAGUE 


Secretary New Jersey Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors Dealers 


The electrical contractor must 
watch closely his material slips and 
time tickets so as to know exactly 
(1) the items of materials and tools 
that leave his shop for a certain job, 
and (2) the time spent in installing 
the material. The material slip re- 
produced, herewith, lists the essential 
materials generally taken from the 
stock. 

When a wireman applies to a stock 
clerk in the shop for material, he or 
the foreman receives from the clerk 
a material slip. This the foreman 
fills in according to his wants, so that 
it then serves as a requisition for the 
materials needed. The stock boy fills 
the order accordingly. This material 
slip is kept on file in the stockroom 
until the job is completed, and for 


whatever material is returned, the 
material slip is credited. In the event 
that material is required not speci- 
fied on the slip, these can be entered 
in the “miscellaneous” column. 

When the tools are taken from the 
shop, the stock clerk specifies the 
number and size of stock and dies, 
number and'size of tools, ladders, etc., 
and upon return of these tools he 
merely checks with a red pencil show- 
ing these tools have been put back 
in stock. Instead of the workmen 
carrying a supply of these blanks 
with him on the job, the requisition, 
as stated above, is made before he 
goes to the job. This takes very 
little of the workman’s time and pro- 
vides a convenient form of bringing 
the information into the office. 

The workman also should be sup- 
plied with a time ticket for each job 
he performs and should make out a 
separate ticket for each individual job 
and turn these in each day, so the 
office records may be kept up to date. 












































































































































less! Why? Figure it out for your- 
self. “Labor and material costs plus 
50 per cent.” Benj F Sprague MATERIAL SLIP 
For oe _ sé ress a __._. Date __.... 
ve [32] 1" [vee] e* [ee] socmers | | | | shes 
A Farm-Light Newspaper PIPE | RECEPTS |_|, : 
BUSHING = | TAPE a : : 
Dwight Chapin, Jr., farm-light | |uock nut] | _ = |__|cur-ours} | | fo ] 
specialist of Lyons, Kan., finds it | \onpwetd | | | | |exsrunst | | | ” - 
profitable to publish a little private | [por | |_| oo ee ee ee ee — as 
newspaper to boost his farm plant - | alt fh E te = * Bx.conns| | | Se 
business. in’ L WIRE oe a as STRAPS _ | | 
‘ a Chap = Electrical N — BA SOA COAINOA BOA COA AL see a amnan: 
issued monthly, is an 8-in. by 10-in. DP |DP |D.P |D-P |S.P SP iS-P CORD | eee eee | 
four- sodi : : : SwitcHes| |__| Ee ee SOLDER _| 
_— _— periodical = which 18 FUSES |6 A/I0A/I5 Aj20A\3Z0A GOA00AL | —— ae, 
printed the experience of satisfied | | PLUcS ee a a [BATTERY 7__j____4 ee 
P N.E.C. | } | i | 
users, arguments in favor of home- STOck & DIES pop eo - | i nnaman, 
© * IGKE DRILLS FLUSH SNAP 
generated electric service, and data | |Toos |')cP pons FLUSH SNAP} : 
for the guidance of plant and ap- } LOOM _}__ 
. iL 
pliance buyers. A feature each REGULAR OR EXTRA WORK sommes Sore B 
. Y pen 20 Deaf mit 
month is the column of breeder’s POR ELS 
cards, in which those buyers of 


Chapin’s plants who raise fine stock 
are permitted to advertise. 





SLIP MUST BE MADE OUT BEFORE GETTING MATERIAL, ALSO CREDIT SLIP, IF ANY IS RETURNED 


The workman should make out a separate time ticket for each job he_performs, 
turning these in each day so that the office records may be kept up to date. 
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Use Labor-Saving Arguments 
to Speed Up Sales! 


The wide-awake merchant can ma- 
terially strengthen his trade in dull 
seasons by making a sales appeal to 
his prospective customers that fol- 
lows the trend of the times. There 
is no inducement quite so strong as 
the one that emphasizes public 
thought in such a way as to encour- 
age the public to buy its electrical 
goods at your store. 

Electrical dealers are in a position 
to create a strong demand for their 
goods at this time. The vast major- 
ity of electrical appliances have this 
one outstanding characteristic—they 
save labor. There is hardly a single 
electrical appliance, even taking into 
consideration the electrical cigar 
lighter, that does not preach, almost 
shriek, the gospel of labor saving 
and comfort. 

The most urgent need that con- 
frorits the nation in these trouble- 
some times is to conserve labor, to 
exert every effort possible to release 
men from the homes, factories and 
industries in order that the surplus 
labor may be used in the active win- 
ning of the war. 





Labor and Material Plus 
50 Per Cent 


If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business ‘(which 
seems to be about what it COSTS 
most contractors just “to do busi- 
ness’’). 

And if you want to make 10 per cent 
profit— 


To find your selling price— 


You have GOT TO add 50 per cent to 
your costs for labor and material. 

In other words, selling price equals cost 
of labor and material plus 50 per 
cent. 





This presents a golden opportunity 
to the electrical dealer. By a proper 
use of advertising he can drive this 
fact home and encourage now, as he 
never could before, the purchase of 
labor-saving electrical appliances for 
use in the home, the office and the 
factory. 





Advertising on a Telephone Card 


TELEPHONKE CARD 


en 


TACK ME UP 





ELECTRICAL REPAIRS 








MAINTENANCE 


CIRCLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
326 WEST 59th STREET 


Near Columbus Circle 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORK FINISHED AT 24 HOURS’ NOTICE 





ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

PRIVATE HOUSE WORK 
A SPECIALTY 

ELECTRIC FANS, SIGNS 
AND MOTORS 

INTERION TELEPHONES 

ELECTRIC BELLS 











NAME NO. CENTRAL 


NAME 





8465 COL. 


ELECTRICIAN 














| NO. | CENTRAL 
BRANCH & NIGHT CALL | 4576 | Monsine: 
eng | Ea | 











The Circle Electric Company, electrical contractor, New York City, has furnished 
its neighborhood customers telephone cards like that reproduced herewith on which to 
enter the names and numbers frequently called. The card bears an advertisement of 


the company, outlining the service which it is equipped to render. 
the top column is the telephone number of the contractor himself. 


Already filled in on 


These cards cost $7.50 per thousand, and when the time came to distribute them, 
Frederick Porcell of the Circle company marshalled his mechanics, salesmen and clerks 
and asked each man to distribute the cards in places where he was assured due atten- 
tion would be given them. The cards have been directly responsible for much new busi- 


ness reaching the company by phone. 


Every Farm a Prospect for 


Electric Lighting 


Read the following letter that tells 
how one electric plant recently in- 
stalled on a Mid-West farm is work- 
ing out. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
contractor-dealer. Do not let the 
farmer think these plants are out of 
his ‘reach, because with a minimum 
of care they can be run very eco: 
nomically : 

BAXTER, IOWA. 
MARSHALL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 
GENTLEMEN : 

My electric plant has worked to per- 
fection. 

The cost of operating it is very small, 
as 1% gal. of kerosene will fully charge 
the batteries, and my last charge lasted 
three weeks. 

The plant is very easy and simple to 
operate. The lights are just as good as 
from the high-power lines, and the cost 
is much less. 

JOHN M. DONALDSON. 





Oregon Association Now 
Transacts All Business 
at General Sessions 


The Oregon Association of Con- 
tractors and Dealers has greatly im- 
proved the attendance and interest at 
its recent monthly meetings. It was 
found that practically all of the busi- 
ness of the association was trans- 
acted by the executive committee, 
and when some member had some- 
thing on his mind, he had a talk 
with this committee or some member 
of it. 

The monthly meetings thus be- 
came simply matters of form and 
held no interest for the members. 
The remedy for this condition was 
to abolish the executive committee 
and have all business done in open 
meeting, the majority of those pres- 
ent to be the quorum. 

This plan has proved a great suc- 
cess. The attendance now averages 
well up toward 90 per cent and in- 
terest in the meeting is synonymous 
with interest in affairs of the asso- 
ciation. 

If a member fails to answer roll- 
call, the president appoints some- 
one from among those present to see 
that he attends the next meeting, and 
the man thus detailed for provost 
duty is required to report at the next 
meeting. 
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The Extra Cost of Handling 
Glass 


George H. Barnes, a lighting fix- 
ture dealer of Detroit, has made a 
detailed study of the cost of handling 
fixture glassware. For the last five 
years he has carried a glassware 
stock valued at no less than $10,000 
and has been doing a fixture busi- 
ness of $150,000 a year. The real 
profit he has made in the fixture bus- 
iness has come from a knowledge of 
the true cost of handling glass. 


Example No. 1 illustrates the right 
way of figuring a bill. The first 
item set down consists of all of the 
fixture material except glassware. 
The material amounts to $1.28 per 
unit, or $12.80 for the entire bill. 
The next item is the glassware, the 
unit cost of which is $2.10. To this 
figure of $2.10 is added 20 per cent 
for “lay-down cost” amounting to 42 
cents, making each unit of glassware 
cost $2.52 or the total cost of glass- 
ware $25.20. Adding material and 
glassware costs gives $38. To this 





TABLE I. SPECIAL COST OF 


“LAYING-DOWN” GLASSWARE 


Adams, Tint, 


©. Kf. 
Etched, Cut and Globes ‘Ribbed Expensive 
Glassware 


Tinted Globes, and White 


School Glass, 
Nitrogen 








Bowls, Bowls, and Lamps, and Tungsten Average Kinds 
Ete. Ete. Ete. Glassware Glassware 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Lay- Lay- Lay- Lay- Lay- 
Cost down Cost down Cost down Cost down Cost down 
Merchandise..... $5,447.50 .. $1,655.00 .. $937.50 ... $830.00 ..... $8,670.00 
Packing and box- 

WN bie ie 5k 580.66 I1 248.60 14 53.66 5.5 74.00 11.75 983.00 11.25 
Bren h@ cc s.c5.55<,6 212.00 4 148.95 9 35.35 3.25 28.50 4.5 424.70 5.0 
Placinginstock.. 90.00 49.50 3 18.50 2.0 21.00 3.5 179.00 2.0 
Breakage... . 54.57 1 49.95 3 14.00 1.5 25.63 2:5 143.87 5 

Total... be.3 29 V2e7s 22:25 20 





He contends that glassware is sub- 
ject to a special “lay-down cost” 
which should be figured into every 
bill in addition to the regular over- 
head cost. Not only does he contend 
that this is true, but he has analyzed 
his own costs to prove that it is true 
and to determine just how much that 
specia] “lay-down cost” is and what 
it consists of. According to the data 
derived by Mr. Barnes, these costs 
consist of packing and _ boxing, 
freight, placing in stock and break- 
age. 


“LAY-DOWN Cost’ AVERAGES 
20 PER CENT 


The total of these items, which 
represent expenditures that must be 
made to put the glassware into the 
bins, ranges all the way from 12.75 
per cent to 29 per cent. In general, 
however, it has been discovered that 
the special “lay-down cost’ on fixture 
glassware amounts on the average to 
20 per cent of the cost of the mer- 
chandise. Data which Mr. Barnes 
has collected to bring out this fact 
are given in Table I, above. 

' Knowing these facts, it next be- 
comes necessary to apply the knowl- 
edge to get a true profit on glass- 
ware. To assist other electrical 
merchants in applying this informa- 
tion, Mr. Barnes has presented two 
examples showing the right way and 
wrong ways to figure selling price. 





is added 25 per cent to take care of 
general overhead and 25 per cent 
to cover profit, which makes a total 
of $76. An additional charge of 35 
cents a piece for hanging the fixtures 
makes the selling price $79.50. 
Example No. 2 shows the wrong 
way of figuring the same bill. In 
this example it will be observed 
that the 20 per cent “lay-down” 
charge is omitted with the result 
that the selling price is $71.10 in- 
stead of $79.50. The difference is 
$8.40. Hence, the dealer who figures 
the wrong way and thinks he is mak- 
ing a 25 per cent profit, is in reality 
losing 47 per cent of the $19 profit 





EXAMPLE NO. 1 
Right Way to Figure 
10 Chain Hangers: 
MAE WNOSIOR 5 <2 oo ass Poo aes 


10 Adams Acorns. ae rele V2 
20% Added for lay-down. be ae 


$12.80 
25-20 
$38.00 








Add (for overhead of 25 percent onselling 











price of material) . .. 19.00 
Add (for profit of 25 per cent’ ‘on selling 
PYICG OF MACEKION) «oo o5k des nee casos 19.60 
Selling price of material................. $76.00 
10 Hanoins at 35 canta: : 8. osc ee 3.50 
Selling price of whole job.............. $79.50 
EXAMPLE No. 2 

Wrong Way, Same Fizture.and Class 
10 Chain ages $1.28 $12.80 
10 Adams acorns. 2.10 21.00 
$33. 80 

Add — overhead 25 per cent on selling 
NEE EEE eee Oe eee eee ee 16.90 

adi (for profit 25 per cent on selling 
RCO h ec csenancn es coeans bucgececacese 16.90 
Selling price of material............... $67.60 
UO Planaing At Fs CONG 6 sci ccics cecine ences 3.50 
Selling: priee@ Of JOR. oak oni ec een cncie $71.10 


he should be making. On the other 
hand, if the dealer figures in 20 per 
cent special “lay-down” in addition 
to 25 per cent overhead and adds 25 
per cent for net profit, he gets the 
20 per cent profit on selling price 
which Mr. Barnes figures the fixture 
merchant should get on a line with 
such a slow turnover as fixtures. 





Ask Your Customer if He 
Wants His Meter Read 
from Outside 


“Was that man who just left really 
a representative of the electric light 
company or was he some light- 
fingered gentleman looking for 
trouble?” 

“Did he clean off his shoes, or did 
he track in snow and mud that will 
have to be cleaned up?” 

These familiar questions will not 
be asked by the housewife whose 
house is equipped with a meter box 
which can be read from outside. 

The box illustrated is made by the 
Safety Meter Box Company, 112 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and can be conveniently located and 
can be read from outdoors at any 
time, 

When the meter is to be blocked 
or sealed after the occupants have 
left, the electric light company is 
notified and their representative 
comes and does the work from the 
outside. 

Fire hazard is claimed to be les- 
sened by having switches and fuses 
entirely inclosed by metal. 

















With the meter readable from the out- 
side the time of both housewife and meter 
reader are saved. 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 







Be Careful How You Crow 


This is a story of how a salesman 
lost $7,500 worth of business that he 


thought he had sewed up in his vest’ 


pocket. 

A jobber’s salesman in the North- 
west was a pretty foxy boy. He 
found a big ordnance job and camped 
on it tight. He kept especially quiet 
and persuaded the buyer to do like- 
wise. The result was he walked 
away with an order for $10,000 
worth of electrical goods. He got 
the whole job without competition. 
The goods were all sold for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

Such a beat on the other five job- 
bers’ salesmen in the territory was 
too good to keep—at least so thought 
the foxy boy. It was a good story 
to tell to his regular trade. As he 
resumed his beat, therefore, he 
spared himself none of the glory that 
was rightly his. He was a smooth- 
working piece of machinery and he 
was willing for his customers to 
fully appreciate it. 

The truth is, they did appreciate 
it. The story was so good they 
passed it on to the competitive sales- 
men making the same territory. 
These boys all thought it was a good 
story the first time they heard it. 
The second time it bobbed up they 
began to get suspicious. After a 
third customer had explained to a 
couple of them how fast asleep they 
had been, things began to happen. 
Two of them hit the front steps of 
the ordnance plant going in high 
gear at the same time. Before night 
the rest of the five showed up. 

Unfortunately for the chap who 
had been bedecking himself with 
sales laurels, freight and express 
shipments were rotten. A large part 
of the goods in transit had not ar- 
rived. The buyer wanted action and 
here were five eager Americans 
ready with alluring stock lists and 
promises and faint praise aplenty for 
the house that got the original order. 
They besieged the ordnance buyer 
singly and in chorus. They sought, 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


said they, only a chance to give Uncle 
Sam quick service. 

Well, the net result was that they 
were given that chance. The foxy 
boy’s order was scaled down to about 
$2,500. The other five carried off 
the $7,500. Of course the moral to 
this story is easy: 

If you swell up to the busting 
point you are likely to need a lot of 
help to pull yourself together. 





Get Closer to Them Now 


Undoubtedly the spirit of the times 
is one of sympathy, forebearance and 
a genuine desire to be reasonable and 
play the game. Everybody under- 
stands that labor is hard to get and 
hold. The public knows that freight 
and express are slow, that some 
things cannot be secured at all. They 
are disposed to take the merchant 
at his word and make the best of 
inconveniences when stock is incom- 
plete or delivery is delayed. They 
are more ready to listen to practical 
suggestions and never has the store 
man had so good an opportunity to 
really get close to his customer. 

So impress on every salesman, 
every demonstrator the importance 
of talking not just the appliance that 
the customer is looking at, but the 














With Every Lamp, 

Sell a Thrift Stamp! 
A NEW way to boost Mazda lamps 
and War Savings Stamps is afforded 
by the following comparative figures: 
A carbon lamp of the usual size, 
burned five hours a day for two 
weeks, uses 36 cents worth of elec- 
tricity. A Mazda lamp of the same 
size in the same time uses about 11 
cents worth. Saving: 25 cents. 

Moral: Fill every socket in your 
home with Mazda lamps and buy a 
Thrift Stamp with every lamp! 








broader subject of general war-time 
efficiencies in the home. Each man 
and woman is concerned and inter- 
ested, and the goods you sell in the 
electric shop are full of promise. 
Spend the time to tell the story. 
Get closer to these customers and 
turn them into friends. Now is your 
chance. 





Extra Tires Save Salesmen’s 
Time 

The difference between the sales- 
man who has a car and the one who 
has not, is usually that the former 
can make a great many more calls. 
It has been learned, however, that 
the salesman with a car can very 
easily waste the advantage that is 
normally his unless he is careful how 
he uses his time. Stopping to fix 
some fancied trouble with the car 
is the easiest way to waste time. 
Even tire trouble can become the 
cause of an undue amount of wasted 
time. Salesmen in the Middle West 
who have learned this have proved 
their case to the sales managers so 
thoroughly that two extra tires al- 
ready on rims and inflated are pro- 
vided for each man’s car. Where a 
tire fails a new one is used to re- 
place it. The damanged tire is left 
at the first garage for repairs. In- 
structions are also left to forward 
the repaired tire so that it can be 
picked up the following day or soon 
thereafter. This plan saves time 
for the salesman so that he can make 
his usual number of calls and get the 
extra business that makes it pos- 
sible for the house to furnish him a 
car. 





Your Clothes 


If a man doesn’t look like a good 
salesman, it’s much harder for him to 
be one. You can’t look like one if 
you don’t dress neatly. You can’t 
look like a successful salesman if you 
don’t dress well. 

Overdressing is not dressing well, 
any more than underdressing is 
dressing well. To dress well is to 
dress so that people do not think 
about your clothes and your clothes 
become a part of your manners. 

There will be a good many cus- 
tomers on whom your clothes or gen- 
eral appearance will have no effect, 
but you know that being well dressed 
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will not do you any harm with such 
men. And there are plenty who do 
notice your clothes and who will be 
favorably impressed if you look well 
in them and unfavorably impressed 
if you do not. It is just that good 
clothes are one more _ influence 
working for you with susceptible 
buyers, and there are not so many 
favorable influences that you want 
to waste any of them. 

The influence of clothes, even if 
small, might make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 





“Sign Here!” 

A sale is not a sale until the order 
is approved by the buyer. If you 
require signed orders, you have not 
made the sale until you get the pros- 
pect’s name on the dotted line. The 
finishing touches are what transform 
the prospect into the customer. 

You can find plenty of men who 
will talk as if they wanted to buy or 
might buy some day. The difficulty 
is not in finding prospective buyers. 
It is in getting the order signed. If 
you are the kind of salesman who 
finds it easy to interest customers in 
the goods and hard to get them to 
take hold of your fountain pen, you 
may be the low man on the selling 
force for all your ability to talk up 
the goods. 

With every customer there comes a 
time when selling talk must give way 
to signing-up talk, when the discus- 
sion of the quality of the stuff must 
be succeeded by the finishing touches 
which create the impulse to “Sign 
here.” This is what we call the 
“right psychological moment,” and 
it is a moment for immediate action, 
for the quick, sure suggestive touch 
of the experienced salesman. 

Many a good order has been lost 
simply because the salesman allowed 
the situation to get away from him, 
because instead of getting the order 
signed at the moment when the cus- 
tomer’s inclination was at high-water 
mark, he waited too long, and the 
temptation to buy passed. If you are 
going to get orders from men who 
are hesitating about buying; if you 
are going to get larger orders from 
men who expected to buy a little, then 
you must study the indications of 
the signing inclination and learn to 
know when the suggestion, “Sign 
here,” will meet with the readiest 
response in the customer. 


Cracking the Hard Nut 


There are two mental attitudes re- 
garding the dealer who is a hard nut 
to crack, a difficult man to sell. One 
of these attitudes is that of the dis- 
gruntled salesman who gives up on 
these dealers and devotes his time in 
the future to trying to give them a 
black eye by telling other salesmen 
what devils they are. 

The right attitude is that of the 
salesman who looks upon the hard 
man to sell as a challenge to his 
salesmanship and sets about discov- 
ering the way to win him over—for 
there is a way to get behind the de- 
fense of any dealer who buys any 
goods. 


GIVE CLOSE STUDY TO BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS OF YOUR PROSPECT 


The dealer who is not won over at 
the outset usually sticks the better by 
the salesman who finally does get his 
interest and his order. Usually it is 
enough to get this man’s point of 
view. Find out how he feels toward 
the proposition and why, and you 
know how to handle him. Put your- 
self in his place and talk to the sub- 
ject from that side. When you talk 
to such a man, instead of so much 











about what “I have to sell,” spend 
more time in considering what “You 
need to buy.” ‘ 

Dig into that man’s problems and 
discover why he thinks your line 
would not suit him. Don’t begin by 
trying to sell him long before he is 
convinced that he has any use for 
your stuff. Don’t spend the prelimi- 
nary time in mere talk about the war 
or the weather. Get down to brass 
tacks at the start, but get down to 
his brass tacks. You know what will 
interest any dealer, I don’t care how 
hard a nut he is, and that is his 
business. 

The dealer may not care two 
straws about your business and he 
may not be willing, at the outset, to 
listen to a word about your business, 
but he will listen about his own busi- 
ness and if you stick to that you will 
get him coming your way. 

Once get the hard nut interested in 
what you have to say and he will be- 
come friendly and in the end he will 
be willing to talk of anything with 
you and he will no longer present any 
problem, and if you have the sense to 
continue to give his affairs a little of 
your attention when you first come, 
he will meet you every trip with his 
hand extended in welcome. 














doesn’t think they pay. 
away.” 


“Peg cing Away’ — Certain of Your Customers— 


HE LOAFERS gather on the steps of Jones’ Electric Store; there’s 
dust on Jonesey’s counter; there’s junk on Jonesey’s floor. 

a snag in Jonesey’s system—that’s as plain as A B C; not a thing 
that’s ever wanted is where it ought to be. 
dows—says it makes the light too strong; he never straightens out his 
stock—it takes too cussed long. Jim Jones abhors “fine fixin’s,” 
“T’ll git along,” says Jim, “as long as I kin peg 
So Jim he pegs away at this and pegs away at that, sells Mrs. 


A Message to Pass Along to 
You Know Which Ones! 

There’s 
Jim never cleans his win- 


says he 





Binks an iron, or wires up a flat, takes an order for a washer, or sells 
an eight-inch fan. He pegs away at keeping store and does the best he 
can, but with all of Jim’s persistence he doesn’t get ahead—says busi- 
ness needs assistance, that the dad blamed town is dead. So he tinkers 
in his workshop, says he “hopes to make ’er pay,” and “By Heck, I don’t 
see why she won’t—I always peg away.” Jim could take a hundred 
hunches from the grocer up the street, who sells green stuff tied in 
bunches, who is bugs on being neat, who never mixes spuds and greens, 
or cabbages and peas, who keeps his records perfect, and collects his 
bills with ease, who knows the cash that each day brings, the profit on 
each sale, knows how to watch the little things and gather in the kale. 
That’s why this man of corn and beans can joyride in his bus, while Jim, 
who ought to have the means, must peg away and cuss. 
—Westinghouse Contact. 
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How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
—Systems Used in Successful Merchandising 





Laying Out the Office with 
the Customer in Mind 


After a fire which completely de- 
stroyed its office and store the De- 
catur (Ill.) Railway & Light Com- 
pany had an opportunity to lay out 
to its own liking the space it rented 
in a new building. The arrange- 
ment which was worked out is of in- 
terest, because cof the attention 
which has been paid to the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint. 

The office and store has a frontage 
on the street of about 30 ft. and a 
depth of about 60 ft. At that point 
it widens so that the rear position 
of the room occupies a space about 
40 ft. deep and 80 ft. wide. The en- 
tire space forms a single room, the 
only semblance of partitions being 
low railings which inclose_ the 
cashier’s cage and the general offices. 

Since the Decatur company has 
adopted the practice of continuous 
meter reading and billing there 
never is a crowd about the cashier’s 
cage. But even so, provision has 
been made for taking care of the 
man who forgets to bring his bill. 
He is invited to step aside to another 
railing, about which there are no 
iron bars. A clerk there attends to 
his wants. On account of the open 


eel 


character of the general office it is 
possible for the forgetful customer 
to watch every movement of the 
clerk in making out his duplicate 
bill. This prevents the impression 
that the clerk is loafing in case the 
work requires considerable time. 
Further, it shows the owner of the 
imperfect memory just how much ex- 
tra work his carelessness has caused. 

No attempt is made at the cashier’s 
cage to wait upon customers who 
wish to buy or exchange lamps. They 
are sent to the lamp counter. Appli- 
ances and lamps are kept in inclosed 
wall cases at the front of the store 
and are in the charge of a sales- 
woman. The hollow-ware which is 
on display in the cases is not sold. 
Customers are given new goods from 
boxed stock in the drawers beneath 
the cases. When the display pieces 
become badly shopworn they are dis- 
posed of at low prices—preferably 
to employees. 

In the extreme rear of the office 
a mezzanine floor has been installed 
in such a manner that practically 
all parts of it are visible from the 
main floor. On this floor the com- 
mercial department is provided with 
desks and tables, where important 
customers are received, and where 
the routine work is carried out. 

















Entering from the front, the visitor to the office and store of the Decatur (Ill.) Rail- 


way & Light Company sees this view of the interior. 


There are two other entrances— 


or as the company calls them—two other invitations to the public to come in and look 


around. 


Protecting Expensive Silk 
Shades with “Argentine 
Cloth” 


In Chicago, and in other industrial 
cities, silk shades for portable lamps 
very quickly become soiled through 
handling or otherwise unless great 
care is taken to protect them. 

In its retail shops Commonwealth 
Edison Company has two ways of 
doing this. An attendant with a 
fine feather-brush dusts off each 
shade in the shop about six times a 
day. During these dusting periods 
the more expensive shades a're pro- 
tected by covers of Argentine cloth. 

The latter plan is a novel one. 
It was hit upon following an obser- 
vation that Argentine cloth is used 
by large department stores to cover 
expensive gowns. This cloth is 
transparent and really does not de- 
tract from the looks of the shades. 
While it is getting rather scarce 
now, it can usually be purchased 
from the better department stores. 
The Edison company makes its own 
covers. Since this stunt has been 
employed the company has found 
that many of its silk-shade purchas- 
ers are also buying the Argentine 
cloth covers for use in their own 
homes. 











Labor and Material Plus 
50 per Cent 
To cover 23 per cent overhead and have 
a profit of 10 per cent, your selling 


price must equal cost of labor and 
material, plus 50 per cent. 








Turning a Basement Wall 
Into an Appliance 
Display Window 

A Rhode Island electrical supply 
dealer utilizes the side wall of his 
store for an effective window display, 
the store being below the street level 
and on a busy highway. A 40-watt 
reflector lamp mounted in the ceiling 
of the shop directly behind the win- 
dow provides an intensified illumina- 
tion free from glare. Dry batteries, 
spark plugs and other equipment used 
by automobilists are displayed on oc- 
casion, and much transient trade 
which otherwise might be lost is 
gained by the cutting of the wall and 
construction of the window in this 
basement location. 
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The War-Timeliness of the 
Electric Shop Cash 
Register 


With prices jumping, shipments 
dragging and the younger clerks ex- 
changing their unfinished worsteds 
and serges for machine-finished 
khaki, the electric shop manager 
finds himself face to face witn a 
vigorous group of problems. The 
government tells him he must con- 
serve labor, avoid unnecessary deliv- 
eries, and sidestep the returned 
goods factor, while a well-defined im- 
pression emanates from the board of 
directors concerning their good 
friends, Volume of Business and Net 
Profit. 

Naturally Mr. Manager turns to 
machinery for his answer, and he 
finds it, to a large extent at least, in 
the cash register. With a cash reg- 
ister at the flashlight counter the 
customer is confronted with the well- 
known symbol of the ding-ding- 
thank - you - here’s - your - change 
method of completing a transaction 
in record time. Perhaps a psychol- 
ogist would say it impressed a sen- 
sation of decision upon his subcon- 
scious mind. Anyway, a store man 
in St. Louis who used to send the 
customer’s fiver for a little aerial 
cable ride away over to a cage in the 
center of the store has put a register 
at the counter instead. And he says 
that when people get their change 
right there, and receive the package 
neatly wrapped by the clerks before 
their eyes they are more inclined to 
forget about having it delivered. 
HKighty-five per cent of them are, if 
you are interested in the exact fig- 
ures. 

And that isn’t all. The clerk has 
time to chat with them a minute 
while he does the wrapping, and 
often he just happens to remind the 
guest of the store that there is one 
other thing he or she needs that will 
just fit into the package. 

That system has saved the expense 
of two clerks in the cage in the mid- 
dle. The cage? Oh, that’s used to 
sell War Savings Stamps now. The 
wrapping at the counter has cut down 
delivery expense, and the customers 
like it because they get their change 
right away; and then it doesn’t seem 
nearly so long if you can actually see 
and talk with the man who is wrap- 
ping your purchase as it does when 


When Does 23 Plus 10 
Equal 50? 


Answer: When 23 per cent is your 
“overhead,” and 10-per cent is the profit 
you want. For then you have to add to 
your costs for labor and material not 
“23 and 10,” but “32 and 14”—and “32 
and 14” figures out in simplest form as 
plain “50.” So, we repeat, to cover 23 
per cent overhead and 10 per cent profit, 
add 50 per cent to your costs for labor 
and material. 








the thing is dumped into a wind tun- 
nel and shot away out of sight. 

The cash register bookkeeps every 
time a sale is made, too. It prints 
the amount on a card that goes to the 
customer and it also stamps a record 
of the transaction on a paper ribbon 
inside. 

The clerk’s initials go on the rib- 
bon, and the fact that his day’s work 
is all recorded makes him very care- 
ful about mistakes. The register’s 
memory is long—yards and yards. 
Another thing about that record 
system: when the Big Boss looks over 
things at the end of the day he can 
see just exactly how many dollars’ 
worth of goods “JDM” sold, and 
whether “HGK” has beaten his best 
previous day’s business. For an in- 
animate assembly of push buttons, 
bells and paper tapes the cash reg- 
ister has a remarkable influence on 
the store. 

It works just as effectively in the 
one-man electric store as it does in 
the largest place, too. The book- 


keeping feature helps most there, be- 
cause with very little work the owner 
of the small shop can check up the 
day’s business each evening with the 
certainty that every time money 
passed over his counter, in or out, it 
was recorded in purple and white. 
So by decreasing deliveries, speeding 
sales, cutting down auditing cost and 
making the customers feel better all 
around, the cash register is doing a 
pretty satisfactory war-time job. 





A Kitchen in Your Store at 
Small Cost, Using Oil- 
cloth Screens 


There is a lot in having the kitchen 
‘‘atmosphere” prevailing around that 
portion of the store in which electric 
ranges are sold. Only the expense 
of putting in the white tile and the 
distaste for cutting up storerooms 
prevents many electrical merchants 
from having real “kitchens” in which 
to show ranges. How this problem 
was solved by the Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Company without either 
of these inconveniences is shown in 
the accompanying picture. 

The “white tile’ effect was ob- 
tained by placing around the kitchen 
exhibit portable screens the panels of 
which are made of white oilcloth 
marked to imitate tile. These 
screens are inexpensive and produce 
the desired “atmosphere” without 
making it necessary to build a sepa- 
rate room for the display. 

















Movable 


screens of white oilcloth and linoleum transform oak-finished 


showroom to white-tiled kitchen 
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Show Window, Counter, Mail, Advertising and Specialty 







a 


To Lighten the Labor of 
Selling 


Because the war has made servants 
hard to get and still harder to keep, 
this is the hour of opportunity for 
makers and distributers of electrical 
appliances for the home to serve 
their country in a very definite and 
helpful way. This fact goes hand 
in hand with another—the scarcity 
of trained sales help. Both facts 
have been recognized by the Western 
Electric Company in its new sales 
manual carrying the happy title, “To 
Lighten the Labor of Selling.” 

Bulging with helps is a literal de- 
scription of this portfolio for many 
samples of folders, stickers and book- 
lets are tipped on many of the twen- 
ty-eight pages, measuring 11 in. x 
14 in. Expensive, of course, but it 
is effective, and makes it unneces- 
sary for the dealer to write for helps 
in order to make a further inspec- 
tion before ordering a supply. 

Such a sales portfolio is nothing 
more or less than a silent salesman 
sent under a stamp rather than a 
railroad ticket. This salesman sticks 
to the subject, tells the story simply, 
quickly, and in an appealing manner 
—an achievement that marks all 
high-grade salesmanship. It comes 
dressed in blue and white, which is 
an excellent color combination for 
summer publicity material. 

The manual outlines a complete 
local advertising campaign all ready 
for use, and contains illustrations or 
actual specimens of all necessary 
dealer helps. 

Two features are the stickers to 
be attached to central station bills 
and the motion picture service of- 
fered by the company. Two films, 
“The Education of Mrs. Drudge” and 
“A Square Deal for His Wife,” are 
offered to dealers for display in their 
local theaters. Both are actual photo 
plays, of one and two reels respec- 
tively. These films are free from 
advertising features, but no one can 
question their ability to vitalize the 
growing demand for electrical appli- 
ances in the home. 


DEALER HELPS 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER OFFERS TO 
Hetp You Get More TRADE 


This sales portfolio is clean-cut 
evidence of manufacturers’ willing- 
ness to “go the limit” in assisting its 
agents to sell more goods at a lower 
cost. 





Boosting Vacuum Cleaners 
for Farm Use 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company of Detroit is sending out 
new folders to all of the agents of 
Lally Electric Lighting Corporation. 
The folder carries five halftone illus- 
trations showing household uses of 
the Eureka cleaner. Other “close 
up” pictures show the handle lock, 
the button switch, floor brush, and 
attachments. The dealers use these 
in connection with their promotional 
work in selling farm-lighting plants, 
distributing the folders to customers 
who have already bought plants and 
have not yet bought cleaners and also 
to farmers who are considered pros- 
pective purchasers of farm-lighting 
plants. V. W. Young, sales manager 
of the Eureka Company, David Whit- 
ney Building, Detroit, Mich., is a 
firm believer in this co-operative 
idea. 





Putting Your Product Up 
Against Uncle Sam’s 
Measuring Stick 


In these days when Uncle Sam is 
perhaps the biggest buyer of every- 
thing in the world it pays to know 
what government standards are. In 
a large window poster entitled “The 
Arithmetic of Quality,” the Torring- 
ton Company of Torrington, Conn., 
has measured its electric vacuum 
cleaner by government standards for 
suction, current used, current safety, 
heating, oiling, and dust filtering. 
Every dealer would do well to ac- 
quaint himself with these standards. 
Against each specification of the gov- 
ernment the Torrington Company 
has placed its own claim for equaling 
or exceeding the government re- 
quirements. Records made on other 


tests for motor running, grounding, 
and fan balancing are also given. 
This window poster and “reason 
why” window cards, entitled “It 
Saves Its Cost,” “Have You a Ser- 
vant Question?” and “Operating 
Cost,” as well as circulars, news- 
paper electros and motion picture 
slides are supplied to dealers with- 
out charge. One folder by this com- 
pany contains an effective page of 
halftone reproductions of “tags” won 
by the Torrington electric sweeper. 
These tags are certificates of indorse- 
ment given by various housewives’ 
organizations. 





‘Scientific Industrial 
Illumination” 


Under this title an illustrated book- 
let, thirty-six pages, was recently is- 
sued by the Holophone Glass Com- 
pany, New York. The booklet should 
be valuable to electrical engineers 
and especially to dealers in electrical 
fixtures. It is divided into four parts. 
The first shows the need for scien- 
tific illumination and discusses its 
economic advantage. The second dis- 
cusses the fundamental principle of 
scientific illumination. The third 
part describes and illustrates new 
types of industrial lighting units 
manufactured by the company for 
shop, factory, office and drafting 
room illumination and for yard and 
protective lighting. The fourth part 
contains a collection of general engi- 
neering data. 





Value of the “‘Seventy-Fifty” 
Switch Set Forth in 
Folder 


A two-color folder illustrating the 
“Seventy-Fifty” switch has just 
been issued by the Cutler-Hammer 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. This 
switch can be used with electric 
irons, toasters and other appliances 
for the home, office and shop. It has 
been given a high rating at two re- 
cent housewives’ institutes. The 
folder is furnished (with imprint) 
to dealers handling the ‘“Seventy- 
Fifty” switch. The same company 
also issues a new and similar folder 
to illustrate its industrial stoves. 
Sizes, wattages and other data are 
given. 
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Combining House Organ and 
Price Lists 


An unusual method of combining 
house organ and new entries for 
price lists is followed by the Phoenix 
Glass Company, New York. In the 
May issue of The Illuminator, two of 
the last four pages are given over to 
halftone cuts of new designs. Prices 
of these fixtures are listed on the re- 
verse sides of the pages. The two 
sheets are perforated far enough 
from the binding so that they may 
be torn out without disturbing the 
other sheets. They are also punched 
for filing in a loose-leaf binder. This 
method splits the cost of house organ 
and price list or catalog, and also 
provides an easy way for the dealer 
to keep his price information always 
up to date. 





Forging a Stronger Chain to 
Pull Sales and Profits 


“Selling Helps” is the name of a 
strong new link forged by the Hamil- 
ton-Beach Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis., in the chain that holds 
together its $150,000 advertising 
campaign, its many dealers, and its 
consumer market. This thirty-two 
page booklet, 11 in. x 15 in., printed 
in black and orange in large easy- 
to-read type, is furnished to dealers 
to tie up with the company’s adver- 
tising reproduced in “The Salesman’s 
Outfit,” a green booklet prepared for 
the jobbers’ salesmen. 

The one purpose of “Selling Helps” 
is evident at the first glance at the 
front cover, which carries only three 
large links holding together the fac- 
tory and the consumer. The middle 
link incloses the title effectively. The 
company name appears at the bottom 
of the cover. “Use Them,” in large 
type, is the outstanding message on 
the inside of the cover, referring of 
course to the helps which are offered 
to the dealer. Emphasis is laid on 
the profit-making foresight which 
links up the dealer’s store with a na- 
tion-wide publicity campaign. To 
identify the local shop as a headquar- 
ters for the Hamilton-Beach products 
and to help the dealer cash in on the 
Ssales-pulling power of the campaign, 
helps consisting of booklets, folders, 
circulars, envelope stuffers, cut-outs, 
street car signs, window cards, news- 


paper ads, and motion picture slides 
are offered free. All these are illus- 
trated in the pages that follow. The 
dealer is urged to capitalize the in- 
terest aroused through the advertise- 
ments in the periodicals of national 
circulation by offering demonstra- 
tions in his own store. 

Three pages carry halftone illus- 
trations showing hands holding up 
one or several periodicals folded open 
to display the Hamilton-Beach maga- 
zine advertisements. Two of the slo- 
gans on these three pages are, “These 


fered by the company are reproduced 
in black. Each one of these helps, 
including the newspaper ads, carries 
a number printed in orange on the 
reproduction itself. These numbers 
make it easy for the dealer to order 
quickly. 

Halftone cuts showing window dis- 
plays and lantern slides are inter- 
mingled in the remaining pages with 
illustrations and descriptions of the 
Hamilton-Beach products. 

“Quality” is the sales argument 
driven home in the mind of the deal- 
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For the soda fountain- 


E fly is one of the most dangerous of insects. Asa 

disease-carrier it has no superior. When it hibernates 
it carries on its body the germs with which it has come in 
contact and these are transmitted to the young fly in the 
larve and pupz stages. 

Keeping flies away from exposed food is a most important 
problem in the battle against disease. This fact has become 
so generally recognized that systematic efforts are being 
made in most of the progressive communities to exterminate 
this pest. ee 

Certainly the most effective method is to “Swat the Fly 
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The Use of the G-E. Electric Fan 


Decreasing the Danger from the 
Germ-laden Fly 


in “Fly Fighting” 
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Safety first for the kiddies 


but, as one expert points out, 5,598,720,000,000 is the 
normal number of “‘grand-children” that one fly may leave 
behind him from April to September, and obviously the 

of killing them all is Herculean. 

The best way to remove the menace of 
the “‘unswatted’’ fly is to use the breezes 
of the G-E Electric Fan in the ways pictured 
above. Many times the G-E Fan can be 
employed for this purpose in conjunction 
with its regular work of furnishing cooling 
breezes. 











How the dealer can profit by assisting the annual summer campaign against the 
“Unswatted” fly is suggested in a new four-page folder, envelope size, just issued by the 
General Electric Company. Eight timely reasons why householders and retail merchants 


should purchase electric fans are pictured on the inside pages of the folder. 


These 


pictures say more than all the words crowded into the same space could say. The front 
cover carries only the words “Shoo Fly!” printed beneath a happy baby protected from 


flies by the breezes of an overhead electric fan. 


This human-interest appeal is good 


advertising, for the folder is almost sure to be read in every home where there is a baby. 





are the ads that ‘carry on’ for you,” 
“This is the way we tell our story to 
women.” 

Newspaper ads are reproduced on 
four pages. Electrotypes are offered 
free. Across the bottom of each page, 
in large type, runs the advice “Order 
-—stock from your jobber and sales 
helps from the manufacturer.” The 
frequent repetition of this message 
is good salesmanship. 

All circulars, folders, envelope in- 
serts, cut-outs, window and store dis- 
play cards, and street car signs of- 


er when he turns to the inside of the 
back cover. Below this one-word ap- 
peal is a facsimile of the company’s 
guarantee which goes with every mo- 
tor sold to the consumer at the full 
advertised list price. This makes a 
strong close for a dealer help booklet. 

Even the envelope in which the 
booklet is mailed carries the strong- 
chain idea. Two huge links—one en- 
circling the factory and the other the 
home—are connected by a third link 
to contain the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress. 
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Edkins of Commonwealth 
Edison Addresses Chicago 
Contractor-Dealers 


Experience in electrical merchan- 
dising was the topic of an informal 
talk by Ernest A. Edkins, general 
manager of electric shops of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company be- 
fore a meeting of Chicago contrac- 
tor-dealers on May 8. 

Reciting incidents out of his own 
experience Mr. Edkins told how he 
visited the electrical departments of 
Chicago department stores once a 
week for information and inspira- 
tion to aid him in his business. He 
called this work his schooling in 
merchandising, and expressed the 
belief that all merchants should 
study methods of other successful 
merchants, who have been in busi- 
ness longer than any electrical mer- 
chandising concern. 

Mr. Edkins was particularly opti- 
mistic about the field for the out- 
lying electrical store in Chicago. As 
evidence that the demand for the 
neighborhood electrical store exists 
he cited the fact that last year the 
business of the Edison company’s 
four outlying branch stores in- 
creased 100 per cent while the busi- 
ness of the main store downtown in- 
creased only 20 per cent. Moreover, 
when the company opened outlying 
branch lamp distributing stations 
coincident with its estoppel of free 
delivery on lamps, there immediately 
appeared in these lamp stations a 
demand for electrical devices and ap- 
pliances. Such evidence as this, Mr. 
Edkins pointed out, can only be 
taken to indicate that the field for 
the neighborhood electrical store is 
awaiting exploitation in Chicago. 

Others who made short talks at 
this meeting, which was called to 
perfect a Chicago district organiza- 
tion under the Pacific Coast Mer- 
chandising Plan, were R. W. Poelma, 
J. N. Pierce, Thomas Cody and G. 
A. E. Kohler, electrical contractor- 


dealers; L. C. Spake, Western editor “ 


of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, and 
R. A. Engelken, State secretary of 
the Illinois State Association of 
Electrical Contractors & Dealers. 
R. W. Poelma was elected district 
chairman and Thomas Cody district 
treasurer. R. A. Engelken will 
serve as temporary secretary of the 
district. 


Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from April 15 to May 27, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,261,894, Portable Lamp _ Bracket. 
Herbert Barnes, Pueblo, Col. Filed March 
1917. Issued April 9, 1918. 


1,261,928. Electric Lamp Installation, 
Monroe Guett, Hartford, Conn., assignor to the 
Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Company. 
Hartford, Conn. Filed April 5, 1917. Issued 
April 9, 1918. 


Ws 
26, 


1,262,046. Hanger for Light Reflecting 
Bowls. Max Herskovitz, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Sept. 21, 1917. Issued April 9, 1918. 


1,262,065. Electric Head Lamp. Guy L. 
Lee, Boston, Mass. Filed July 6, 1917. Issued 
April 9, 1918. 


1,262,141. Electric Incandescent Lamp. 
Edward Terry, Brixton, London, England. 
Filed Oct. 2, 1915. Issued April 9, 1918. 


1,262,237. Incandescent Lamp Bulb Socket. 
neues "A. concen “= Ill., assignor to C. 
. Nelson Company, icago, Ill. Filed M 
22, 1916. Issued April 9, 1918. ~ 


1,262,320. Porcelain Pull Socket. Edgar 


H. Freeman, Trenton, N. J., assignor to E. H 














Freeman Electric Company, Trenton, N. J 
Filed No. 8, 1915. Issued April 9, 1918. 
1,262,331. Electric Snap Switch. Monroe 


Guett, Hartford. Conn., assignor to the Hart & 
Hegeman Manufacturing Company, Hartford. 
a Filed Nov. 20, 1916. Issued April 9, 


1,262,570. Lighting Fixture. Thomas W. 
Rolph, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor_ to the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. Filed July 
17, 1914. Issued April 9, 1918. 


1,262,802. Lamp Support. George T. Irwin, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Filed Dec. 2, 1915. 
Issued April 16, 1918. 


1,262,964. Portable Lamp. 
Faddin, East Orange, N. J. 
1915. Issued April 16, 1918. 


_ 1,263,315. Tluminating Device. 
Finkbeiner, Freeport, Pa. 
Issued April 16, 1918. 


1,263,531. Lighting Fixture. 


Harrison D, Me- 
Filed March 12, 


] Daniel T. 
Filed May 28, 1917. 


David Crown- 


field, Cambridge, Mass. Filed Oct. 8 

Issued April 23,1918. ai 
1,263,880. Illuminated Door Knob. Mar- 

garet Glossop, Seattle, Wash. Filed Oct. 8, 

1917. Issued April 23, 1918. 




















~~, 


1,264,124 








1.264,760 


1.264,761 











"1,264,397 











1,264,669 = 


eo 


Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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1,264,124. Shade Holding Adapter for In- 
candescent Electric Lamps. Frederick Petry, 
Brooklyn, . Y., assignor of one-half to 
Lawrence S. Harrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
Sept. 8, 1917. Issued April 23, 1918. 


1,264,397. Pendant Fixture, 
Charles Hunt, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


William 
Filed 


pie 12, 1917. Issued April 30, 1918. 

264,669. Lamp. George C. Lynch, New 
wink Y. Filed Feb. 21, 1916. Issued April 
30, A 


264,760. Attachment for Operating Switch 
sealean Jules D. Biscayart and Fernand Cail 
Leteau, Atlanta, Ga. Filed Aug. 14, 1917. Is- 
sued April 30, 1918 

1,264,761. Device 
Switches. Jules D. 
Leteau, Atlanta, Ga. 
sued April 30, 1918. 


1,264,762. Attachment for Operating Snap 
Switches. Jules D. Biscayart and Fernand Cail 
Leteau, Atlanta, Ga. Filed Aug. 20, 1917. Is- 
sued April 30, 1918 


1,264,763. Means for Operating Electric 
Lamp Switch Buttons. ‘ Jules D. Biscayart and 
Fernand Cail Leteau, Atlanta, Ga. Filed Sept. 
5, 1917. Issued April 30, 1918. 


for Operating Snap 
Biscayart and Fernand Cail 
Filed Aug. 14, 1917. Is- 





Design Patents 


The following are ALL the _ design 
portaining to lighting materials, 
issued by the U. S. Patent Office between 


April 27, 1918, and May 27, 1918, inclusive: 


51,967. Lighting Fixture. Harry C. Adam, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed March 5, 1918. Issued 
April 16, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 


51,971. Lighting Fixture. 
Murphy, St. Louis, Mo., 
Unit Company, St. 
1918. 
years. 


Howard E. 
assignor to Luminous 
Louis, Mo. Filed Feb. 14, 
Issued April 16, 1918. Term, fourteen 


51,972, 51,973. Portable Electric Lamp. 
be fos E. Pearson and Henry G. O’Neill, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 23, 1916. Issued 
April 16, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 

51,978. Lamp. Charles B. Cole, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed Oct. 24, 1917. Issued April 23, 
1918. Term, fourteen years. 


51,983. _ Lighting Fixture. Edwin F. Guth, 
St. Louis, Mo.. assignor to Luminous Unit Com- 


pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 22, 1917. Is- 

sued April 23, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 
51,991. Lighting Fixture Urn. Harry C. 

Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed March 5, 1918. Is- 


sued April 30, 1918. 


51,992. Lighting Fixture. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
April 30, 1918. 


Term, fourteen years. 


Harry C. Adam. 
Issued 


Filed March 5, 1918. 
Term, fourteen years. 








ai] 





51,971 













Cleveland Electrical League 
Collects $103,456 for 
Victory Chest 


During the recent Cleveland War 
Fund campaign to fill the Victory 


Chest, the Cleveland Electrical 
League secured contributions of 
$103,456. 


League members were organized 
along military lines with J. Robert 
Crouse as General and Norman An- 
derson, league president, as Lieu- 
tenant-General. Adjutants F. C. 
Maxheimer, R. N. Smith, B. D. Hop- 
kins, took charge of finance and ad- 
vertising. Quartermaster H. A. 
Stevenson looked after supplies. The 
fighting organization consisted of 
the “Artillery” directed by Col. H. 
L. Schneider; “Cavalry” under Col. 
k. S. Ingle; “Aviation Corps” under 
Major J. M. Smith; and “Navy” 
under Admiral George S. Milner. 

One of the features of the league 
campaign was a daily flag parade 





51,997. Lamp Post. Francis A. Vaughn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 14, 1917. Issued 
April 30, 1918. Term, seven years. 

51,998. Lamp fixture. Francis A. Vaughn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 14, 1917. Issued 
April 30, 1918. Term, seven years. 

51,999. 


Lamp Post and Bracket. Francis A. 
Vaughn, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 14 17 


Issued April 30, 1918. Term, seven years. 
52,000. Hanger for Light Transmitting 
Bowls. Edwin White, Brooklyn, N. 


Filed Feb. 20, 1918. 


Issued April 30, 1918. 
Term, seven years. 





51,972 








a) 


51,991 














51,997 








ape 


Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 


from league headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler down Euclid Avenue 
to the Public Square and return. 
These parades were headed by 
Sousa’s Naval Reserve Band followed 
by sixty league members carrying 
the largest American flag in the 
world, measuring 50 ft. x 75 ft. Dur- 
ing the parade spectators dropped 
money into the flag. An average of 
$1,800 was collected in this manner 
during the parade. 


Electrical Directory of 
Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Jovian League has 
published a small electrical directory 
of Milwaukee, which contains the 
names, addresses, and company con- 
nections of all member's as well as a 
complete directory of all electrical 
manufacturers, dealers, contractors, 
engineering firms, and other con- 
cerns handling or making electrical 
goods and machinery. The directory 
is the work of the Milwaukee Jovian 
Chapter, and is published entirely at 
the expense of this organization. 
“There were no advertisements 
solicited nor accepted,” explains 
George J. Kirchgasser, advertising 
manager of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, “since such 
solicitation of advertisements for 
publications of this kind is consid- 
ered harmful to advertising in gen- 
eral and there was no attempt to 
secure assistance or donations under 
the guise of advertising.” 





Pushing the Sale of Thrift 
Stamps 


Equip your solicitors and col- 
lectors with a quantity of Thrift 
Stamp and War-Saving Certificates, 
and have them mention the fact that 
they have the stamps for sale to 
customers, advises 8. G. Hunter of 
the Malone (N. Y.) Light & Power 
Company. 

Urge the acceptance of a Thrift 
Stamp in place of change. You will 
be surprised at the results. 





THE WAGNER ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of St. Louis, Mo., announces the re- 
moval of its Seattle office to 535 First 
Avenue, South, to continue in charge 
of C. Kirk Hillman. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL to’sty'ir 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Do you want an up-to-date buying in- 
dex of ‘“‘New Merchandise to Sell’—an 
index that you can make up as you go, to 
fit your own needs and those of your cus- 
tomers? Then file these items in a “Buy- 
ing Index” of your own, in your own way 
—either on filing cards, on loose-leaf 
sheets, or in a scrap book—just as you 





Vacuum Cleaner for Factories 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Dust and lint can be efficiently removed 
from machines in textile mills and simi- 
lar plants by a vacuum cleaner that is 
now being marketed by the Kent Vacuum 
Cleaning Company of Rome, N, Y. The 
cleaner works on the same principle as 
the one described in the April, 1918, 
issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, the 
only difference being that it is of a larger 


prefer. 

Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 


size. It has but one moving unit—the 
single motor shaft on which are mounted 
two metal turbines for producing the 
vacuum. The ends of these shafts are 
housed in ball bearing contained in 
grease chambers. 

The motor used is of the universal type 
and is made by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 




















Piston Vacuum Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The piston vacuum machine shown in 
the accompanying illustration is used by 
canners and preservers and combines a 
tumbler-sealing machine and a vacuum 
pump in one single unit. The amount of 
vacuum desired in each package can be 
regulated instantly and the _ receptacle 
sealed immediately. The machine is made 
by the Anchor Cap & Closure Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and is operated by a 
Westinghouse 3-hp. motor. 














Motor-Driven Broomless Floor 
Sweeper 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Waste that is liable to fall on the floor 
in cotton mills can be efficiently swept up 
and recovered by means of the Firth 
broomless floor sweeper. This sweeper 
is equipped with an Edison B-4 storage 














tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 





and pasting them on filing cards, you Gan 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right under your finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard $8-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 


That there may be no interference be- 
tween any two clipped items, these “New 
Merchanaise to Sell” articles are printed 
on one side of the page only. Many of 
our readers have been in the habit of 
clipping from this section since it was 
first established. With the new standard- 
ized arrangement ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING hopes to broaden its service in this 
department materially, and hopes that 
each of its readers may make the fullest 
possible use of this special service. 











battery and a yy-hp. 12-volt motor direct- 
ly connected to a special fan which cre- 
ates a suction that picks up the sweepings 
and delivers them to a waste receiver. 
This suction air is passed and screened 
through the receiver, and the discharging 
current is regulated to force the lint and 
waste automatically from the spinning 
frames and other machinery into opposite 
alleys and spare floors, to be picked up 
later by the machine. The motor is start- 
ed and stopped by means of a key switch. 
The battery will drive the motor under 
ordinary conditions at normal constant 
speed for four hours and can be re- 
charged by means of a General Electric 
Company Tungar rectifier that is fur- 
nished with the machine if desired. The 
apparatus is manufactured by William 
dbo 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
ass, 
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Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 
The Clement Manufacturing Company, 
603-615 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. is 
Meat and Food Chopper manufacturing a line of “Cadilac” electric 


From L£lectrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


For’ meeting the demands of butchers 
whose business does not warrant the in- 
stallation of an engine and boiler, the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is manufacturing a line of 
meat and food choppers. The chopper is 
direct connected with the shaft of a mo- 
tor, thus dispensing with gears and it is 
detachable, 

The chopper shown in the illustration is 
fitted with a 4-hp. motor. It is for al- 
ternating current, can be moved anywhere 
in the market as it is light, and can be 
attached to the electric light socket. This 
machine is especially adapted for cutting 
Hamburg steak. 











Disk Stove Chafer 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A disk stove chafer which can be used 
as a chafer, as a disk stove, as a frying 
pan or as a sauce pan, has been developed 
a Sanders, Frary & Clark of New Britain 

onn. 

The two-heat disk stove is equipped 
with a clamp which grips the pans when 
they are placed on it. Each of the two 
pans has a bead on the bottom affording 
an edge upon which the clamp bears. 
Either pan may be placed on the stove or 
the stove can be used independently. 





vacuum sweepers. 

One is equipped with a standard motor 
of 4 hp. and a 5-in. fan which displaces a 
great quantity of ¢ir. It has rollers which 
allow the machine to run lightly over the 
carpets and rugs, minus any offensive 
noise. The handle is fitted with a patent 
switch with a pistol wood grip. Twenty 
feet of wire cable is furnished with each 
machine. The machine has attachments 
consisting of seven pieces for cleaning 
everything in the home. The manufactur- 
er guarantees the machine for one year, 
against any inherent mechanical or elec- 
trical defects. 





Automatic Motor Starter 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Single-phase, polyphase and direct-cur- 
rent motors automatically accelerated by 
means of the Johns type motor starter are 
being marketed by t Machine Products 
Company, 2018 Locu Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. This device attaches to the end of 
the motor bearing. It consists of a plate 
mounted upon the motor shaft and re- 
volving within the housing. Upon this 
plate are carried a set of slip rings, a set 
of laminated contacts, a_ centrifugally 
operated mechanism and a_ ventilated- 
type resistance. The resistance element 
is always in series with the motor cir- 
cuit, the current being carried to the 
starter through the medium of the brush- 
es and slip rings. Upon closing the mo- 
tor switch the plate revolves with the mo- 
tor armature and the weights are thrown 
outward by centrifugal force. The dis- 
tance the weights are moved outward de- 
pends directly on the speed of the motor. 





Electric Dubber for Ships 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


An electric dubber requiring only one 
operator, manufactured by Gray & Barash 
of Seattle, is said to be able to do the 
work of twenty men working with adzes. 
The electric dubber planes the interior and 
exterior sides of the frames so that a 
smooth and even surface is presented for 
the planking and sealing. This work here- 
tofore has been done wholly by hand with 
the adze. 

A cutting member consisting of a rotat- 
ing cutter head with the knives secured to 
the face of the head is mounted on the 
shaft of a specially constructed alternat- 
ing current motor running at a speed of 
3600 r.p.m. The motor has a three-point 
suspension within an adjustable carriage 
mounted upon two transverse bars. These 
bars are supported at their ends by arms, 
at an extremity of which are grooved 
wheels. Two rails form a trackway upon 
which the dubbing machine is moved. The 
rails are secured to the surface to be 
dressed through convenient means. 





Portable Commutator Slotting 
Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A simple slotting machine for undercut- 
ting mica in commutators is being manu- 
factured by F. E. Aurand of 123 South 
Cuyler Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. The ma- 
chine consists of a head which contains 
a@ small circular saw attached to a trans- 
verse shaft to which a worm gear is keyed, 
and a hollow handle which contains the 
worm shaft and a small motor. The ser- 
vice wires for the motor enter through the 
outer end of the handle. 

The device is adjustable for all sizes of 
commutators and can be adjusted to cut 
at various depths. A thin guide shoe 
slides in the slot immediately behind the 
cutting saw and greatly aids in holding 
the saw in its proper plane. One of the 
principal advantages of this machine lies 
in the fact that most commutators can be 
undercut without removing the brush- 
holder rigging. On small machines it 
may be necessary to remove one set of 
brushes, but on most large machines no 





dismantling is necessary. By using care 
in the selection of properly gaged saws, 
the manufacturer claims mica can be cut 
as clean as if done by a milling machine. 

The small motor contained in the han- 
dle is of the universal type and if the 
customers desire, ‘machines will be built 
to operate by means of a flexible shaft 
instead of the motor. The hollow handle 
is made of cast aluminum and the com- 
plete outfit weighs about 11 Ib. 





Electric Faucet 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Electrical Products Corporation, 6 
South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md., is 
marketing an electric faucet called ‘‘Hot- 


flo.” The faucet is a brass fixture fin- 
ished in nickel. It is suitable for at- 
tachment to any standard plumbing. 


When attached to plumbing the plug is 
inserted in an electric socket. 

One turn of the faucet handle starts the 
flow of cold water, a second turn makes 
the electric connection and heats the run- 
ning water. The flow is approximately 
24 gal. per hour at an average tempera- 
ture of 110 deg.-180 deg. This faucet is 
adjustable to any water pressure. It is 
thoroughly insulated, the heating element 
being wound on a molded Bakelite base. 

The faucet can be used on either 
grounded or ungrounded systems of cur- 
rent supply and on either direct or alter- 
nating current circuits. 








Electric Sign 

From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 

The Flashtric Sign Works, 210 North 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill, are manu- 
facturing an art-glass electric sign con-. 
structed so that the sign sockets are flush 
with the art glass, permitting the sign 
lamps to project beyond the art glass. 
The sign is constructed in such a way that 
each letter is supported individually and 
is a separate unit. The entire frame is 
constructed of 4-in. angle iron heavily 
coated with zinc to make it rust-proof. 





Fan 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A new type of simplified fan is being 
manufactured by the Carleton Company, 
170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. The 
fan is 110-volt universal alternating or 
direct current, with a motor which is 
both powerful and quiet. The blades are 
8 in. with a _ strong protector. Three 
speeds produce the amount of breeze de- 
sired. The fan is finished with black 
enamel with nickeled blades and joint. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing under 


proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Convention of N. E. L. A. 
at Atlantic City, June 
13 and 14 


The convention of the National 
Electric Light Association to be held 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
on June 13 and 14, will be devoted 
entirely to problems of the war, ac- 
cording to the official announcement 
by President J. W. Lieb. The entire 
meeting will be confined to business, 
without entertainment of any kind, 
and will concern itself with vital 
problems of the industry at this time. 


Thursday Morning, June 13—Presi- 
dential address; reports of secretary, 
treasurer, membership committee; re- 
ports Commercial, Technical, Account- 
ing and Electric Vehicle Sections; new 
business. : 


Thursday Afternoon—Report of na- 
tional’ committee on gas and electric 
service; report of committee’on public 
utility conditions—war financing of 
utilities, rate increase activities, etc.; 
report of public policy committee; dis- 
cussion of central station aspects of the 
labor problem; female employment; 
meter reading and testing; economized 
accounting. 


Thursday Evening—Patriotic  ad- 
dresses on the broader national topics 
of immediate importance to the indus- 
try, by distinguished speakers (details 
in the hands of the president). 


Friday Morning, June 14—Address 
and: general discussion on the coal 
situation; important war-time topics 
introduced by the Technical and Hydro- 
electric Section. 


Friday Afternoon—Vehicle Section 
subject, “The Electric Vehicle as a 
War Measure,” James H. McGraw, 
New York City, president of McGraw- 
Hill Company. 

Commercial Section subjects: (a) 
“Results of the Daylight-Saving Law,” 
Preston S. Millar, New York Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories; (b) “Peak 
Equalization,” R. R. Young, Newark, 
N. J., Public Service Electric Company 
of New Jersey; (c) “Stimulating Ap- 
pliance Sales,” John G. Learned, Chi- 
cago, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois; (d) “Selling United 
States War Securities,” T. I. Jones, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Edison Electric Il- 
luminating Company of Brooklyn. 

Accounting Section subjects: (a) 
“Radical Accounting Practices,” Will- 
iam Schmidt, Jr., Baltimore, Md.; 
(b) “Accounting Education,” Fred R. 
Jenkins, Chicago, Ill. 


Friday Evening—Round-table dis- 
cussions and films of war activities of 
special interest to member companies, 
with other appropriate features. 





Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


Frank B. Rae, Jr., Sails to 
Take Up Y. M. C. A. 


Work in France 


Impelled by his desire to give the 
best in him to the fighting forces at 
the front, Frank B. Rae, Jr., former 
editor of Electrical Merchandise, 
the forerunner of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING, and for the past two 
years a valued member of the staff 
of the McGraw publishing interests, 
on May 25 sailed for France to take 

















Frank B. Rae, Jr., of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING, who has sailed for France to 
enter Y. M. C. A. work with the forces 


at the front. 





up Y. M. C. A. work abroad. His ad- 
dress there is in care of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, Y. M. C. A., 
41 Rue de Provence, Paris, France. 
Mr. Rae’s position will be that of 
“athletic secretary,” and he is to be 
in charge of a Y. M. C. A. hut, or 
foyer du soldat. His duties will be 
with the French Army—in the field, 
in the trenches, in various villages or 
billets, or wherever his services are 
needed. In joining the forces, he was 
given his choice as to whether he 
preferred to be assigned to the 
French army or not, and chose this 
solely on account of his knowledge 
of French, and his association and 
fondness for the French people and 
for France’s arts. Mr. Rae was a 
track athlete of some fame during his 


college days at the University of Chi- 
cago. After finishing there he went 
to the Art Institute of Chicago, grad- 
uated with honors and from there 
was made curator of the Chase School 
of Art in New York, under the direc- 
tion of the late William M. Chase. 
Later he took up advertising and 
publishing work, and early recogniz- 
ing the need for a commercial elec- 
trical paper, established Electrical 
Merchandise. 

Mr. Rae’s actual work abroad will 
be more of recreation than anything 
else, for he is to teach the French 
soldier American athletics, baseball, 
etc., and to give them chalk talks and 
art sketches and incidentally make 
soup and coffee and be a general 
handy man for all who come his way. 
His enthusiasm and keenness about 
going overseas will undoubtedly carry 
him a long way, and his many friends 
in American electrical, publishing 
and art circles will wish him the best 
of luck, and a safe return when the 
time comes. 





Jobbers Define “Retail Busi- 
ness” and Plan to Co- 
operate with Con- 
tractor-Dealers 


At the request of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers the co-operation and 
harmony committee of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association on May 
19 met a committee of three con- 
tractors, appointed by the contract- 
ors’ association at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. The following 
persons were present, representing 
the contractors’ association: W. K. 
Tuohey, Springfield, Mass., chair- 
man; J. R. Strong, New York; G. M. 
Sanborn, Indianapolis, Ind.; and rep- 
resenting the jobbers: W. E. Robert- 
son, chairman; F. §S. Price, N. G. 
Harvey, F. M. Bernardin, E. W. 
Rockafellow, Fred Bissell, F. Over- 
bagh, F. E. Neagle, E. D. Tolles. 

After a full discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting the electrical con- 
tractors, a request was made by 
them, summarized as follows: 

That the jobbers aid the con- 
tractors’ association to increase its 
membership by personally, and 


through salesmen, urging contract- 
ors not already members to join the 
association. 

That in the same way the jobbers 
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urge retail electrical dealers, hard- 
ware and other stores operating re- 
tail electrical departments to become 
associate members, and that jobbers 
operating retail departments also 
join the association, to the end that 
far-reaching, properly financed 
campaign of education as to cost ac- 
counting. and proper merchandising 
methods might be carried on, result- 
ing in making the contractors better 
business men and merchants, and 
larger and better customers of the 
jobbers, with a corresponding im- 
provement in the credit risks in- 
volved. 

That the jobbers’ association ap- 
point a committee to attend the na- 
tional convention of the contractors’ 
association at Cleveland in July and 
that this committee, preferably of 
three, meet a similar committee of 
centractors to confer from time to 


ia 
aA 


time with reference to matters of 
mutual interest. 

The jobbers’ committee, in accord- 
ance with the objects expressed in 
the constitution of the jobbers’ asso- 
ciation, expressed the belief that the 
association should forward, by co- 
operative action, improvement in all 
lines that will benefit the elect'rical 
industry and therefore, said Chair- 
man Robertson, recommended the 
following resolution, which was 
passed: 


1. That all members of the jobbers’ 
association having retail departments 
be urged to become associate members 
of the contractors’ association. 

2. That the members of the associa- 
tion personally and through their sales- 
men urge all electrical contractors and 
electrical contractor-dealers to become 
members of the contractors’ association, 
and urge all electrical dealers and all 
other merchants operating retail elec- 


trical departments to become associate 
members. 

As there seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of the term 
“retail department” or “retail busi- 
ness,” the following definition so as to 
avoid misunderstanding on the part of 
jobbers not present, is given: 

By retail departments, operated by 
jobbers, your committee understands 
the term to cover departments that sell 
at retail prices, in retail quantities, to 
the consumer, and expressly excludes 
sales to isolated plants, central stations 
and power companies, philanthropic, 
educational, health or corrective insti- 
tutions or enterprises related thereto; 
industrial firms or corporations of 
every kind engaged in commerce or in 
undertakings relating thereto; or the 
government, or any political subdivision 
thereof or agency in connection there- 
with. 

3. That the invitation to attend the 
national convention in July be accepted, 
and that the chairman of the co-opera- 
tion and harmony committee designate 
three members of the committee to 
attend. i 








Auction of Dozen Golf Balls at Jobbers’ Convention 


Nets Red Cross $3,300 





“Of royal carriage, 
manly stature, magnifi- 
cently attired, splendidly 
groomed, imposing of fig- 
ure and beautiful to be- 
hold, Frank Bernardin, . 
the healthy, wealthy and 
wise _ jobber - bachelor * 
from the great city where 
the Missouri River meets 
the Kaw’—is here shown 
presenting to the charm- 
ing representative of the 
American Red Cross the 
$3,300 proceeds of auc- 
tioning off one dozen lit- 
tle golf balls during the 
convention of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ As- 
sociation at Hot Springs, 
Va., on May 23. 

General Secretary 
Overbagh started the auc- 
tion, and soon had the 
balls selling for $50 to 
$100 apiece. Then the pur- 
chasers tossed them back, 





outright, all over again. 





‘ and a pool, at $10 per share, was 

formed to buy the whole dozen 
Next 
someone moved to put the attend- 
ance fees into the Red Cross pot. 





Then Colonel 
Club tried to buy in the balls over 
the heads of the Missouri Club’s 
$200 bid, but President Bissell 
of the Erie Club won out. with 
*Words and music by O. Fred. Rost, Newark; N. J. ; 


Herstein’s Dixie 


his $250 offer. In the 
spirited bidding for the 
privilege of presenting 
the money to the Red 
Cross maiden, handsome 
Frank Bernardin, bach- 
elor, distanced all claim- 
ants by doubling the last 
bid, and the jobbers’ 
meeting wound up with 
$1,510 paid on account 
toward the purchase of 
the balls. 

Next day the same golf 
balls were auctioned off to 
the manufacturers pres- 
ent, by the same Red 
Cross maid, and although 
A. L. Eustice, of Economy 
Fuse fame, nearly ac- 
quired a corner on the 
balls at $200 to $250 
apiece, the entire dozen 
were sold for $1,527. The 
jobbers then voted an- 
other $300 to bring their 
own showing up to par, 
making the total proceeds from 
golf-ball sales over $3,300, which 
amount Bachelor Bernardin is 
here shown gracefully presenting 
to the Red Cross. 
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Receptacle Clusters for Table 
Use 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Receptacle clusters that can be set on 
the dining-room table and used for supply- 
ing energy for cooking utensils are being 
marketed by the Anderson Electric Spe- 
cialty Company, 118 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Thy are constructed by using 
a Benjamin wireless cluster that is in- 
verted and set upon the table. The plug 
at the top is connected to the dining-room 
lighting fixture, and the energy supply is 
distributed from the receptacle to toaster, 
chafing dish or percolators that are used 
on tables. These devices are made in two 
styles, with either the two outlet or the 
three-outlet receptacle. 





Farm-Lighting Plants 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Gile Tractor & Engine Company 
of Ludington, Mich., is now marketing 
through the Consolidated Utilities Corpo- 
ration, 221 Lake Street, Chicago, a 600- 
watt farm-lighting plant. The engine is 
a 2.6-in. by 3.5-in. valve-in-head, four- 
cycle, water-cooled, 1600-r.p.m. unit. The 
generator operates at 32 volts to 40 volts. 
The plant is fully equipped, including a 
special governor and an arrangement to 
use kerosene if desired. 





Grill With Rust-Proof Pan 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 





A four-heat round grill equipped with 
rust-proof aluminum pans_ instead of 
nickel-plated_ steel pans is being marketed 
by Landers, Frary & Clark of New Britain, 
Conn. The device is known as E986 
and is the same as type E 984 with the 
exception of the aluminum equipment. The 
manufacturers claim that these pans will 
withstand long boiling and soaking in 
water without damage because they are 
made of seamless aluminum. The pans 
may also be purchased separately. 





Unit Shade Connector 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A unit shade connector that allows a 
convenient method of installation of a 
two-piece lighting fixture is being mar- 
keted by the J. H. White Manufacturing 
Company, 111 North Third Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. The connector consists of a 
chain with a rosette attached to each end. 
It is designed for units having §-in. slip 
holes. Three connectors are usually needed 
for attaching each unit, and they can be 
installed without the use of tools. 





Electric Curling Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Landers, Frary & Clark of New Britain, 
Conn., have placed on the market two 
styles of Universal electric curling irons. 
These are of the short pattern type with 
Swivel attachment plug and removable 
hair clamp. The two styles are identical 
except for diameters of heating tubes, one 
being 5/16 in. in diameter and the other 
7/16 in. 

The unique feature of this curler is the 
heating unit which is flat-wound on a mica 
core and clamped between steel plates 
which have thermal contact with the heat- 
ing tube through brass springs. As a result 
the tube attains working temperature very 
rapidly and the metal and mica construc- 
= of the unit makes it extremely dur- 
able. 

A small aluminum comb for use as a 
hair drier can be supplied, This slips over 
the tube and is thereby warmed. 


ae 
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Hand Magnet 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is marketing 
a hand magnet made for operation on 
110 or 220-volt direct-current circuits. 
This is complete with 5 ft. of reinforced 
cord and attachment plug. 

A trigger mounted under the handle 
operates a make-and-break switch con- 
cealed in the aluminum yoke cover. The 
magnetic coils, switch and connections are 
entirely covered by aluminum castings. 
The hand magnet is used in machine 
shops for cleaning chips and borings out 
of machinery. Dropped tools, etc., are 
easily recoverable. 

This device is very useful in separating 
iron or steel from copper, brass, tin and 
other non-magnetic substances. The com- 
plete magnet weighs 8 lb 











Motor-Driven Air Station 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Electric Appliance Company, 701 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., is 
marketing a line of air service stations for 
filling automobile tires. In the illustrated 
station air is furnished by the Brunner 
air compressor operated by an Emerson 
motor. Both motor and compressor are 
contained in an isolated prepayment air 
station, designed to be operated by a 5- 
cent piece. 

The station is equipped with 32-ft. of 
fs-in. six-ply hose wound on an inside 
drum. This is released by the deposit of 
a coin, at the same time starting the com- 
pressor. Any number of tires may be 
filled on deposit of one coin. 





Farm-Lighting Plant Without 
Battery Equipment 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A farm-lighting plant that is not 
equipped with a battery has been brought 
out by the Electromatic System Company, 
2136 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It is en- 
tirely automatic and is designed for use 
on the farm or in the suburban home, in 
public garages, stores or theaters, etc. It 
delivers 115 volts direct current from the 
generator and is started by the turning 
of the switch at the point where electricity 
is to be used. It will remain in operation 
until the entire load has been removed. 
The plant is made in two sizes. The 1-kw. 
plant is equipped with a two-cylinder en- 
gine, and the 3-kw. plant has a four-cylin- 
der engine. 
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Automatic Alarm System 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


An automatic alarm system for use on 
water tanks, etc., is manufactured by 
Lewis Stern, 120 North Seventh Street, 
Fhiladelphia, Pa. Simplicity is claimed 
to be one of the chief virtues of this 
system. In operation the controller auto- 
matically opens and closes the battery 
circuit at the proper time. The manu- 
facturers state that it can be depended 
upon to properly register an alarm on 
either high or low water level without 
the engineer previously knowing in which 
direction the level of the water is travel- 
ing. 
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Automatic Starter for Industrial 
Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The controller shown herewith is manu- 
factured by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is inclosed in a dust-proof 
case and’ may he locked to prevent tam- 
pering. The knife line switch is operated 
from the outside of the case by a crank 
handle extending through one end, thus 
isolating the operator from current-carry- 
ing parts. Provision is made for either 
conduit or open wiring through the top, 
bottom and end of the case opposite the 
switch handle. These starters are pro- 
vided with protection against the failure 
of power and may be so arranged that 
either the motor wil be started again when 
the power returns or will require the serv- 
ice of the operator to start it. By using 
pressure gages or other automatic devices 
in connection with these starters auto- 
matic service may be obtained. 





Rectifier 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A line of rectifiers for charging all types 
of lighting and starting batteries is being 
manufactured by the Fore Electrical Manu- 


Two-Cylinder Air Compressor 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Midvale Machine Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., is manufacturing an air compressor 
suitable for garages. This machine is 
made for continuous service. It is of the 
two-cylinder type, having plungers fitted 
with metal piston rings. The compressor 
is equipped with an air filter that prevents 
any oil from entering a tire that is being 
inflated. The machine has a capacity of 
13 cu.ft. of air per minute. It is equipped 
with a 3-hp. motor for either alternating 
or direct current. Complete with cast 
base and flywheel, the machine weighs 
150 lb. The manufacturer claims it will 
deliver an operating pressure of 100 lb. 
per square inch. 





Buffing and Grinding Motors 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 





Double-spindle and single-spindle mo- 
tors for grinding and buffing are being 
marketed by the Bodine Electric Com- 
pany, 2254 West Ohio Street, Chicago. 
These machines are made both in alter- 
nating-current and direct-current types. 
The motors all develop 1/6 hp. and carry 
wheels of 5-in. diameter. Direct-current 
motors have a speed of 3000 r.p.m. and 
alternating-current motors a speed of 3400 
r.p.m. The grinders are designed to oper- 
ate from a lamp socket. 





Motor-Driven Hammer 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A minimum number of parts is used 
in a motor-driven hammer that is being 
manufactured by the United Hammer 
Company, Oliver Building, Boston, Mass. 
These “Fairbanks” power hammers are 
operated by an adjustable crank allow- 
ing the operator to lengthen or shorten 
the strokes at will. Motion is applied to 
the hammer head by means of a con- 
necting rod which carries a crosshead con- 
nected to the head by means of links. A 


facturing Company, Inc., 5643 Easton Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. These rectifiers are 
simple and practically automatic, operating 
from 110-volt alternating current. They are 
portable and can be used from any con- 
venient lamp socket. Each rectifier is 


heavy spiral spring is used to obtain an 
elastic blow which removes danger of 
breakage and also prevents undue shock 
to the machine. With this arrangement a 
short quick blow is secured which is most 








equipped with cord and a screw plug. | 
Type 2-B is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This device will charge an 
automobile battery without removing it 
from the car. It will charge two 6-volt, 80, 
100 or 120-amp. batteries at 6-amp. charg- 
ing rate at one time; four 6-volt batteries 
at 3-amp. rate or one 12-volt battery at 
6-amp. rate. The dsvice weighs 27 Ib. 


























Farm-Lighting Plant 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A direct-connected farm electric light- 
ing plant is being placed on the market 
by the Beaudette & Graham Engineering 
Company, 10 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
The generating set has a small pulley on 
the shaft extension of the engine per- 
mitting one to attach a belt for driving a 
water pump for water pressure system, 
milking machine and other labor-saving 
machinery on the farm. The engine is 
of the four-cycle type, water cooled and 
operates at 1100 rpm. and is rated at 
24-hp. but will develop 3 hp. The gener- 
ator is of the multipolar type and has ball 
bearings. The plant is semi-automatic. 
This unit is also built in 4-kw. 110-volt 
size. 





effective and desirable in hammer work. 
The hammer is driven by a motor mount- 
ed on the machine and connected to the 
hammer pulley by means of a belt. These 
machines are made in ram weights from 
25 Ib. to 300 lb. and require, respectively, 
motors from 2 hp. to 7% hp. 





Combined Wire Holder and 
Insulator 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


No tie wires are necessary in the insu- 
lator recently brought out by Hubbard & 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., that may be 
attached to any type of support. The in- 
sulator has an arc-over voltage of 1900 
volts and provides a good safety factor for 
voltage up to 500 volts, An open-end wall 
plate is said to prevent ice forming un- 
der the plate in winter and forcing the 
holder from the wall. 
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Electrical Credit Association 
at Chicago June 17 and 18 


The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the National Electrical Credit Asso- 
ciation will be held at Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, June 
17 and 18. 

Included in the program will be 
reports of the boards of managers 
representing the New England, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Pacific Coast Associations; the usual 
reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer; the report of George J. 
Murphy, chairman of the commit- 
tee on contractors’ standard account- 
ing methods; the report of Benjamin 
P. George, chairman of the commit- 
tee on trade acceptances; the report 
of Robert Edwards, Jr., chairman of 
the committee on association activ- 
ities; and the usual routine of busi- 
ness, amending of by-laws and opera- 
tive resolutions, etc. 

One of the objects in holding the 
meeting at Chicago is that the mem- 
bers will be enabled to attend the 
twenty-third annual convention of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, June 18 to 21 at Hotel La Salle, 
in which the question of war credits, 
trade acceptances and many other 
live themes will be discussed. 





Program of National Contrac- 
tor-Dealers’ Convention at 


Cleveland July 15 to 20 


The eighteenth annual convention 
of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors & Dealers will be 
held at Cleveland, July 15 to 20, 
with headquarters at the Hollenden 
Hotel. 

Monday of the week will be giver 
over to the meetings of the national 
executive committee, and on Tuesday 
afternoon there will be meetings of 
the Atlantic, Central and Pacific 
divisions. . 

The convention will be opened at 
10 o’clock on Wednesday by A. L. Op- 
penheimer, president of the Electri- 
cal Contractors’ Association of Cleve- 
land; followed by an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Davis of Cleveland, 
with a response by National Chair- 
man W. C. Peet. There will also be 
an address by W. G. Rose, president 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 

On Wednesday afternoon, L. K. 
Comstock of New York City will pre- 


sent a paper “A Scientific System of 
Wage Adjustment,” to be followed 
by a “round table” conference of the 
labor-cost-data committee of which 
J. N. Pierce is chairman. 

On Thursday morning J. R. Strong, 
past-president of the association, will 
speak on organization, and William 
L. Goodwin will describe “The Good- 
win Plan.” 

On Friday morning following re- 
ports of association committees, Past 





I-Brighten ¢ 
the Corner. e 














“and elso make the wheels go round and 
lighten the burdens of the housewife. In 
fact my business is a *very illuminating 
one,” reads the card of W. H. Rogers, who 
everybody around Paterson, N. J., knows 
well as the Passaic division agent of the 
Publie Service Electric Company, and presi- 
dent of the Paterson Rotary Club. 





President G. M. Sanborn of Indian- 
apolis will read a paper “How to 
Open a Retail Store,” to be followed 
by another paper, “How an Electrical 
Contractor Can Become a Successful 
Retailer.” The question box will be 
opened at this time, the questions 
being answered by Mr. Goodwin. 





Hoosier Contractors Discuss 
Problems of Retailing 


The Indiana Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors & Dealers closed 
a two-day convention at the Hotel 
Severin in Indianapolis, on May 380. 
More than 100 representatives of 
electrical interests were present. 
Fred Adams, St. Louis, chairman of 


the national merchandising commit- 
tee, spoke on “Merchandising.” Oth- 
er subjects on the program were “Ad- 
vantages of the Trade Acceptance,” 
by J. D. Meeks of Indianapolis; 
“Overhead Expense,” by P. C. Bur- 
rell of Milwaukee; “Relations be- 
tween Central Stations and Contrac- 
tor-Dealers,” by Ira Shepherd of 
Evansville, Ind.; “Lighting Fix- 
tures,” by Frank J. Callahan, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; “Local Organiza- 
tions,” by J. B. Riley of Cincinnati; 
“The Bulk Sales Idea,” by G. E. Var- 
ney of Indianapolis; and “The Elec- 
trical Business in General,” by Gus 
Engelkin, secretary Illinois Associa- 
tion or Electrical Contractors & Deal- 
ers, 

The relation between contractors 
and the electrical workers’ union and 
the need of co-operation between the 
two was the topic of an address by 
Frank McNulty of Springfield, IIl., 
president of the National Electrical 
Workers’ Association. A. L. Swan- 
son of Evansville is the president of 
the Indiana Association of Electrical 
Contractors & Dealers; George Skiil- 
man of Indianapolis, secretary; W. 
B. Harris of Gary, northern director, 
and Gerry Sanborn of Indianapolis, 
central! director. 





WALTERH. MORTON, former 
secretary National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association and since 1913 
owner and manager of a large grape- 
fruit plantation in Porto Rico, was 
one of the passengers on the steam- 
ship Carolina torpedoed by a sub- 
marine off the Delaware Capes on 
June 8. He escaped on one of the 
boats which finally landed at Lewes, 
Del., after passing through a violent 
storm which capsized the lifeboat 
and caused the death of seven of the 
twenty-six men and women clinging 
to it. All were in the water for five 
hours or more early Monday morn- 
ing, but finally with the coming of 
daylight succeeded in baling out the 
boat and righting it. At 2 o’clock 
Monday afternoon they were picked 
up by a British vessel and brought 
into Lewes. Mr. Morton suffered 
from shock and bruises, but will ex- 
perience no permanent injury. After 
a rest he went to his old home in 
Utica, N. Y., to attend a meeting 
of the members of his plantation 
company, and then planned to start 
on the return trip to Porto Rico 
on June 15. 
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Al DeVeau of Stanley & Patterson and 
Martin Oberlander of the Western Electric 
Company patiently waiting for Billy Low 
and Harry Kirkland to get underway on 
the Hot Springs golf course. 





Memphis Electrical Interests 
Hold Five-Hour Good- 
win Meeting 


According to all reports from local 
electrical men the Goodwin meeting 
at Memphis, Tenn., held on May 27 
and 28, was a most gratifying suc- 
cess. There were about fifty in at- 
tendance, composed of jobbers, cen- 
tral station people and contractors. 
The latter, of course, largely pre- 
dominated. Representative contract- 
ors came from Knoxville and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Paducah, Ky.; Greenwood and 
Clarksdale, Miss., and several other 
surrounding towns. 

W. L. Goodwin’s main address was 
made in the evening. Following a 
dinnér beginning at 6.30 p. m., the 
meeting continued in lively session 
for five hours, without interruption. 
“Even then we broke up on account 
of the lateness of the hour,” reports 
W. R. Herstein, secretary-treasurer 
of the Electric Supply Company of 
Memphis, ‘‘as I am satisfied the dis- 
cussion would have continued several 
hours longer had time permitted. 
Mr. Goodwin’s points went straight 
home and were delivered with strik- 
ing effect. I believe this is the first 
Goodwin meeting I have ever at- 
tended where there was absolutely no 
dissension from his principles.” 

On the second day of the meeting 


the Tennessee Electrical Contractors’ 
Association held its annual meeting, 
electing the following officers: Presi- 
dent, S. P. Watson, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
first vice-president, R. L. Clift, Mem- 
phis; second vice-president, P. W. 
Curtis, Chattanooga; third vice-pres- 
ident, L. S. Ritter, Nashville; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. A. Fowler, 
Memphis. S. P. Watson was elected 
director to the central division. 





JOHN J. ODENWALD, 1204 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is 
marketing an: unusual line of electri- 
cally equipped trick wheelbarrows 
and chairs. Spark coils, electric 
gongs and seat dropping mechan- 
isms render the articles of furniture 
more exciting than comfortable. 
The outfits are useful for club and 
lodge initiations. 


W. H. MERRILL, President 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed section 
committee chairman of the newly 
organized fire-prevention section of 
the War Industries Board of the 
Council of National Defense. Mr. 
Merrill is now in Washington to 
assume the duties of the new posi- 
tion for the period of the war. A 
part of the work of the new section 
is the securing of information on 
conditions as to fire hazards exist- 
ing in plants manufacturing muni- 
tions, and _ providing adequate 
protection where’ surveys show 
plants working on government con- 
tracts to be poorly guarded against 
possible fire loss. 


A.B. BOYNTON, formerly of 
the Electric Machinery Company of 
Minneapolis, has recently been com- 
missioned a captain in the Engineers 
Reserve, Officers Training Camp. He 
is now stationed at Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va. Mr. Boynton was 
district manager for his company 
during the last year and a half, in 
New York and the New England 
States. 


THE SORGEL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 1388 West Water Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has just completed 
considerable extensions and improve- 
ments, and now occupies two addi- 
tional floors which have been used for 
enlarging its repair shop and for a 
motor stock room. Additional ma- 
chinery has been installed and the 
facilities for handling heavy machin- 
ery improved. The company now 


claims the distinction of having one 
of the largest and best equipped elec- 
trical repair shops in the state. 


L. S. MONTGOMERY, well 
known in the electrical trade through 
his long connectior with the National 
Metal Molding Company and who en- 
listed as a private in the Engineer 
Corps last December, was recently 
commissioned a first lieutenant and 
detailed as supply officer Second Bat- 
talion, 37th Engineers. 


McCARTHY BROTHERS & 
FORD, dealers in electrical power 
and lighting supplies, Buffalo, N. Y., 
are now occupying their new home at 
75-79 West Mohawk Street. 


DUNCAN H. GRAFF of the 
sales department of the American 
Carbon & Battery Works, East St. 
Louis, Ill., died on Tuesday, May 7. 
In the words of P. H. McGauley of 
the company: ‘Mr. Graff’s death is 
a great loss to us, and we know he 
will long be kindly remembered and 
sincerely mourned by his many 
friends in the electrical industry.” 

















What does it 
W. Pen Dell’s star? Police 
Dog Catcher? All 


Everybody take a guess. 
say on C. 
Force? 
wrong! 
Mr. Pen Dell, of the contract depart- 
ment of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, for amusement builds 
aquariums and raises queer fish. For fur- 
ther recreation he acts as chairman of the 
attendance committee for the Electric Club- 
Jovian League of Chicago, trying to get a 
lot of other kinds of queer fish to come to 
the meetings of an organization to which 
they pay dues. And, now you have it, 


Constable? 


though this is no fish story! The star 
says “Attendance Committee.” The entire 
committee wears ’em and admit it’s a 


good stunt. 
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Bell Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Bertrand F. Miller, 201 South Clinton 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J., is marketing what 
is called a Liberty Bell transformer. It 
is of the socket type and may be con- 
nected by screwing into any Edison base 
socket or receptacle. This permits easy 
installation, and soldering is eliminated. 
The device is light and compact. It is of 
the 10-volt type and will ring four 23-in. 
bells. The transformer comes in a black 
enameled case with secondary terminals 
brought through a porcelain block. It is 
claimed not to burn out on short-circuit 
of the secondary terminals. 
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Motor-Generator Sets for Charg- 
ing Automobile Batteries 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A line of motor generator sets especially 
designed for charging automobile starting 
and lighting batteries is being manufac- 
tured by the St. Louis Electrical Works, 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. The motor-generator sets are de- 
signed for simplicity and high efficiency. 
Three sizes of machines are made. One 
size will deliver 40 amp. at 60 volts and 
weighs 520 lb. A second size will deliver 
25 amp. at 40 volts and weighs 274 Ib. 
The third size will deliver 12 amp. at 
from 24 to 30 volts and weighs 143 lb. 
The largest size will charge as many as 
sixty-four batteries at one time. 

The generator in these sets is of the 
straight shunt type. The shunt winding 
is made of enameled wire. The poles are 
built of laminations, the armature is con- 
structed of electrical sheet steel with a 
comparatively large number of slots. Both 
the motor and generator are equipped 
with ball bearings. The generator is de- 
signed to give a tapered charge to bat- 
teries and will also operate with sparkless 
commutation at 50 per cent over-rating. 





Battery Ignition Coils 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Jefferson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 426 South Green Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is putting on the market a 
line of battery ignition coils consisting 
of a few standard types. These coils are 
said to be extremely flexible and give a 
hot, intense spark even when the bat- 
tery is low. Starting conditions are thus 
taken care of. 

The windings and condensers are 
claimed to be so evenly balanced that 
ercing at contact points of breakers is 
practically eliminated. These coils are 
assembled in a Bakelite tubing which is 
said to be impervious to heat as well as 
moisture. 





Bushing 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


J. J. Duck, 430 St. Clair Street, Toledo, 
Ohio, will market Aug. 1, a bushing made 
of metal to snap in one-half or three- 
quarters knockouts for gutter linings of 
= meter loops, drop cord covers, 
etc. 

It is claimed to save time and breakage. 
No spring or locking device is necessary. 
It snaps in place like a glove fastener. 
Bushing must be reversed when used for 
drop cord cover work to avoid pulling out 
of place. Porcelain bushings may cut 
into the wire when broken. It is said 
that when these bushings are used it is 
impossible to injure the wire. 


> 

















Attachment Plug 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


An attachment plug that has no screws 
to disassemble or lose is being manufac- 
tured by the Mueller Electric Company, 
423 High Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
plug has screw connections, so soldering 
is not required for connection to the ap- 
pliance. The brass shell, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is removed, and 
the terminal is inserted through the slot 
in the composition shank. The brass shell 
is then replaced and when screwed on 
the composition shank holds the terminal 
against the shank in such @ manner as 
to provide a permanent connection. 





Refrigerating Units 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A simple, portable electric unit which 
brings mechanical refrigeration within 
the reach of users of electric light is be- 
ing manufactured by Isko, Inc. 1735 
Mount Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

This automatic refrigerating unit can 
be installed on almost any ice box and 
can be moved with it. It can be put in 
place in two hours’ time and connected 
19 the nearest electric outlet. Its action 
is controlled by a thermostat adjustea 
to maintain a dry cold and so sensitive 
that a rise in temperature inside the 
refrigerator starts operation. : 

This mechanical refrigerating unit 1s 
simple in construction. The unit_consists 
of a motor-driven compressor and a radi- 
ator condenser, and expansion coil, ther- 
mostat, expansion valve and connections. 
The refrigerating gas is pumped out of 
tne ice-box coil and is liquefied and 
ecoled under pressure in the radiator. 
Action starts automatically when _ the 
temperature rises above the limit of 48 
deg. 











Lightning Protector for Sub- 
station Telephone Circuits 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A self-cleaning saw-tooth lighting 
arrester is being manufactured by the 
Reliable Electric Company, 411 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago. The protec- 
tors, which have been approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
consist of copper blocks entirely inclosed 
by covers that surround the fuses as well 
as the rest of the lightning arresters. 
The fuse cases are made of tubular fiber, 
tubular magnesia, tubular wood, flat 
wood, folded mica or folded fiber. They 
can be easily rewired. 


Blow Torch 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A gasoline blow torch that starts with 
a match and has no valve or pump is be- 
ing marketed by the Carleton Company, 
170 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. The 
torch is entirely automatic and burns two 
hours on one filling. It produces a bun- 
sen flame of more than 2000 deg. Fahr. 

The corrugated neck increases the 
heating surface and creates greater pres- 
sure than could otherwise be produced. 
It is said to heat a soldering iron or take 
the place of one. The torch is made of 
brass, nickel plated. 


Electric Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Johnson Electric Washer Company, 
2047 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal’ 
is marketing an electric washing machine 
which has channel steel legs with ad- 
justable extensions so that the machine 
can be raised or lowered at will. The tub 
is made of copper. Power transmission 
gears, completely inclosed, run in grease, 
which insures a minimum of noise in 
operation. The water outlet drains from 
the center of the tub, allowing water to 
run out freely. Six feet of hose is fur- 
nished as a water feeder, and also as a 
water drain when the tub is to be 
emptied. A Westinghouse inclosed-type 
waterproof motor is used with this washer. 
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Motor-Driven Drill and Tapper 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A heavy-duty drill and tapper that 
eliminates the use of belts has been placed 
upon the market by the Barnes Drill Com- 
pany, Inc., 830 Chestnut Street, Rockford, 
Ill. With the exception of a spindle sleeve 
and cross-arms all bearings and all gears 
are continuously lubricated by an auto- 
matic self-oiling system. The oil for this 
purpose is pumped from the reservoir at 
the base of the machine by geared pumps. 

BHight changes of speed are provided. 
For tapping, the machine may be equipped 
with an automatic reversing mechanism. 
The trip on this mechanism can be set so 
that the instant the tap reaches the depth 
required the spindle will automatically re- 
verse. These machines are driven by 
Westinghouse 10-hp. direct-current motors 
by means of a silent chain. A Westing- 
3 automatic starting panel is also pro- 
vided. 








Motor-Driven Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A motor-driven washing machine which 
is equipped with an extra pulley that can 
be used to drive water pumps, turn ice- 
cream freezers and other small ma- 
chinery has been brought out by the 
Haag Brothers Company of Peoria, III. 


The washing machine, known as_ the 
“Nuway,” is of the dolly type and is 
equipped with a varnished wood tub 


finished in natural color. The supporting 


platform is made of steel. 








Rear View Spotlight 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


On account of demand for a spotlight 
with the Howe spring controlled bracket 
in a low priced model, the Howe Manufac- 
turing Company, 115 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has added a new model 
called the ‘‘Howe Junior No. 5.” It has a 
4-in. rear-view mirror. 

The Howe Spotlight is unique in that it 
provides two-piece detachable clamps for 
attaching the lamp with its bracket to 
any windshield post, round, square or 
oval. Jars and vibration are said not to 
affect the position of the lamp. Loosen- 
ing one set screw, the clamp detaches 
and the spotlight can be used as a trouble 
lamp. 





Electric Trench Mirror 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Import Sales Company, 318 East 
Thirty-second Street, New York, is put- 
ting out a novelty which it calls an elec- 
tric trench mirror. Jt is intended to make 
an acceptable gift for the men in the 
camps, and it is made of heavy brass, 
highly nickel polished and is fitted with 
an electric lamp and reflector, cord and 
plug which can be attached to any flash- 
light. The retail price of this trench mir- 
ror is very little more than the price 
charged for an equal grade of trench 
mirror sold without the light attached. 
It is packed in a waterproof khaki case 
and olive-drab box. 





One Piece Unit for Store 
Lighting 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A one-piece unit for store lighting is 
manufactured by the Consolidated Lamp 
& Glass Company of Coraopolis, Pa. 

The body and shoulder of the unit, 
called Amelite, have a pure white enam- 
eled surface. The body is a parabola 
curve, precisely the same as an automobile 
headlight. The lamp inside is properly 
placed to gain the highest efficiency. Its 
rays, striking the bottom of the bowl, are 
reflected to the top, then redirected out 
through the corrugated crystal band 
These corrugations, scientifically correct, 
break up the glare and diffuse the light 
properly. 

The Amelite is made in four sizes—7 in., 
9 in., 11 in. and 14 in. It is packed com- 
plete in an individual container, thus re- 
ducing danger of breakage. 





Ground Clamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Charles M. Rose Company, 136 
Prince Street, New York City, is manu- 
facturing the masterpiece ground clamp 
illustrated herewith. This clamp fits 
pipes whose diameters range from § to 
2% in. For pipes of greater diameter 
special extenders are provided. These 
increase the reach of the clamp 1 in. for 
each extender used. 

The lug, which is tinned, lies flat on and 
grounds itself to the pipe. The strap is 
of annealed copper making it addition- 
ally pliable and easy to install. 

This means that it is necessary to carry 
only a minimum stock. 








Bench Drill Press 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A bench drill press with several fea- 
tures has recently been_developed_ by the 
High Speed Hammer Company, Inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y. The press is suitable 
for work ranging from the smallest to a 

-in. hole. The height of the drill is 
a over all and the base is 74-in. x 

-in. 
The standard spindle speeds are 2100 
to 6000 r.p.m., but special pulleys can 
be furnished to give a main spindle speed 
of 10,000 r.p.m. 

The drill is so constructed throughout 
to insure accuracy in the work, thé 
manufacturer claims. The main spindle 
is heat treated and ground to size; it 1s 
guided through a bronze quill with an 
annular ball-bearing support at each ena. 
End thrust is taken up by an end-thrust 
ball-bearing under the feed arm. A 
depth gage is also provided on the feed 
pr arranged so it can be locked in posi- 
ion. 

A quick adjustable table is provided 
which has a working surface of 5% in. x 
5 in. and will take work up to 4§ in. in 
height. 

The spindle lock permits quick changes 
of drills without making it necessary for 
the operators hands to come in contact 
with belts or pulleys. 


An idler pulley is provided for adjust- 
ment of belt tension. The front pulley 
and upper part of the spindle are pro- 
tected by a semi-tubular guard. The ma- 
chine can be operated by foot or hand 
control. ; ; 

The drill is equipped with a 1/10 hp., 
vertical Robbins & Myers motor. 








Parlor Moving Picture Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A moving picture machine for com- 
mercial, educational, and home use has 
just been brought out by the Pathescope 
Company of America, New York. 

This machine is the latest model of this 
company’s line of pathescopes. Its special 
features are: a motor that can be used 
on both direct and alternating currents; 
high illumination; a feed mechanism that 
gives practically perfect results. 

Motor drive was used on the older types . 
of pathescopes, but it was necessary to 
have separate motors for the different 
kinds of current. The new premier pathe- 
scope is driven by a Westinghouse sew- 
motor. 

The illumination is provided by a 14-volt 
2-amp., argon-filled, high-efficiency light, 
that is sufficiently brilliant for throws as 
long as 100 ft., and for pictures up to 12 
ft. wide. The 110-volt current received 
from the lighting circuit is reduced to low 
voltage for the use of the lamp by means 
of a rheostat. 

The film-moving mechanism is of the 
intermittent type and is of a novel design. 
The manufacturers claim that the new 
premier pathescope projects an absolutely 
flickerless picture. 








Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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Lighting-Fixture Dealers‘ 
Association of Buffalo 


At the meeting of the Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ Association of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on May 16, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, R. D. Paxon of Robert- 
son Cataract Electric Company; vice- 
president, W. A. Hadler of W. A. 
Hadler Manufacturing Company; 
treasurer, H. E. Pauly of Walbridge 
& Company; secretary, C. J. Pech of 
Lovejoy Electric Company. 

The Buffalo Association of Fix- 
ture Dealers was organized in 1915 
for the purpose of creating a better 
feeling among local fixture men, and 
the good work which has been ac- 
complished is of such great value 
that similar organizations have been 
formed in other cities. As a result 
it was possible to form a national as- 
sociation which held its convention 
in St. Louis, Mo., in February of 
this year. 





J.C. SANDIGE, who has been in 
the Chicago office of the Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Company as district 
salesman for the last few years, is 
now located at 1011 Majestic Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. 











No, 
bookkeeping in action. 
latest snapshot of H. F. Thomas, 
Northwestert. 
pany, St. Paul, practicing a trial balance. 


this isn’t golf. It is just simple 
For this is the 
of the 


Electrical Equipment Com- 


If he hits the ball, he will charge it to 
profit, if not (whisper it softly) to loss. 
Mr. Thomas is playing in good form, but 
losses will be in poor form when he finishes 
his work as a chairman of the uniform ac- 
counting committee of the Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers’ Association. 








| Wheeler-Green 


New York State Contractor- 


Dealers at Saratoga Springs, 
June 24 and 25 


The first annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Con- 
tractors and Dealers under the new 
plan of organization will be held at 
the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., on Menday and Tues- 
day, June 24 and 25, 1918. 

The first session will be called to 
order by J. J. O’Leary, State chair- 
man, at 10 o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing and, following the address of 
welcome by a member of the New 
York State Conservation Commis- 
sion, W. Creighton Peet, national 
chairman N. A. E. C. & D., will de- 
liver the response. Other features 
on the program are as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR MEETING 


Address by Senator Brackett of Sara- 
toga Springs. 

Address by James R. Strong on the 
form of organization of the National 
association and its branches. 

Address by W. L. Goodwin on “The 
Goodwin Plan.” 


The afternoon session takes place 
at 2:30 o’clock. 


Paper by L. K. Comstock on “The 
Scientific Adjustment of the Wage 
Scale.” 


Address by O. H. Caldwell, editor of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, on “The 
Responsibilities of the Electrical Press.” 

Address by Alexander Anderson on 
“The Part of the Central Station in the 
Goodwin Plan.” 

Address by C. R. Russell, of the 
Esco Electric Supply Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., on “The Jobber.” 

Address by a member of the Public 
Service Commission of New York State. 

Dinner-dance at the Grand Union 
Hotel at 7 p. m. 


Tuesday, June 25, 10:30 a.m. 


Address by J. Nelson Shreve, of the 
Habidshaw Electric Cable Company, on 
“The Manufacturer.” 

Paper by Messrs. Coles and Waters, 
of the Lord Electric Company, on “Ac- 
counting, Cost and Overhead.” 

Address by M. H. Johnson, of the J. 
& M. Electric Company, Utica, N. Y., 
on “The Operation of Retail Electrical 
Stores.” 

Address by F. A. Mott, of the 
Electrical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., on “The Advantages 
of Separate Cost Accounting in Differ- 
ent Departments.” 

Answers to the Question Box, by W. 
L. Goodwin. 

The afternoon of ‘Tuesday will be 
devoted to individual sightseeing in 
Saratoga and vicinity. 











Whadayamene “Risky!” 
(F. T.) Andrae of Julius Andrae & Sons 


Not for Terry 
Company, Milwaukee. In the above picture 
he is not only making some of the “old 
boys” wish they were kids again—back to 
their biking days—but making the young- 
sters ask Ma what that funny thing is that 
the man is riding. Incidentally Terry is 
one of 25,000 others who participated in 
Milwaukee’s Third Liberty Loan parade in 
which the Julius Andrae & Sons Company 
organization turned out 100 strong. 





“Convenience Outlet” Cam- 
paign Planned by Society 
for Electrical Devel- 
opment 


At the annual meeting of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
Inc., on May 14, the election of 
directors resulted as follows: 

For directors to represent central- 
station interests: J. E. Montague, 
four years; W. W. Freeman, two 
years; E. N. Sanderson, one year. 

For directors to represent manu- 
facturing interests: L. P. Sawyer, 
four years; W. D. Steele, one year. 

For director to represent jobbing 
interests: Fred Bissell, four years. 

For director to represent contract- 
ing interests: G. M. Sanborn, four 
years. 

It was decided to continue the 
work of the Society for another year 
upon the present basis and to con- 
duct a “Convenience Outlet” cam- 
paign as suggested by General 
Manager J. M. Wakeman. An 
appropriation was made to carry on 

_the campaign along national lines, 
similar to the “Wire Your Home” 
and “America’s Electrical Christ- 
mas” campaigns. 

The Society will issue broadsides, 
booklets, folders, lithographed post- 
ers, etc., and will ask local com- 
mittees to procure the co-operation 
of the entire electrical industry in 
educating the public to an appre- 
ciation of “Convenience Outlets” of 
all kinds, such outlets to be prefer- 
ably on a separate circuit from the 
lighting. It is felt that the time 
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is opportune for such a campaign 
when domestic servants are scarce 
and people have money to spend upon 
appliances, the proper use of which 
plays an important part in fuel con- 
servation. 

Henry L. Doherty was again 
elected president, and Joseph E. 
Montague was elected to succeed W. 
H. Johnson as vice-president and as 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Gerard Swope was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and James M. Wakeman was reap- 
pointed general manager. 





Henry L. Doherty Gets a 
“Wild West” Celebration 
of Forty-Eighth 
Birthday 


The big surprise in the birthday 
party tendered to Henry L. Doherty 
on his forty-eighth birthday, May 
15, by his associates in H. L. 
Doherty & Company was the setting, 
half of the third floor of the Grand 
Central Palace being turned into a 
realistic reproduction of a mining- 
camp street. When the elevator door 
closed Mr. Doherty attempted to re- 
trace his steps, believing he had 
mistakenly wandered into a trans- 
planted version of Douglas Fair- 


bank’s California studio. There was 
the postoffice, jail, general store, 
bank, a justice of the peace office, 
while at the end of the thorough- 
fare was seen the familiar gambling 
house with dance hall annex. 

While enabled to recognize many 
of his employees Mr. Doherty was 
somewhat surprised at the accurately 
costumed residents of the camp who 
told him intimate details of his busi- 
ness. In fact, he was arrested al- 
most immediately by a 275-lb. sheriff, 
Frank R. Coates, who is usually 
president of the Toledo Railways & 
Light Company, assisted by his 
deputy, S. B. Irelan, manager of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Light & Water 
Power Company, weight 95 pounds. 
These officers haled Mr. Doherty be- 
fore Justice of the Peace Robert 
Burns, who legitimately is a member 
of the law firm of Frueauff, Robin- 
son & Sloan of New York City. 

Perjured evidence charging bigamy 
and polygamy was easily obtained 
from two Mexicans, J. E. Harsh, 
manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) Gas 
& Electric Company, and John 
Sayer of the Improved Equipment 
Company; an Indian named W. O. 
Custer, manager of the Massillon 
Electric & Gas Company; and a 
Chinaman who in private life is 
Dewey C. Bailey, Jr., of Frueauff, 








Three hundred friends and business associates of Henry L. 
Doherty tender him a “Wild West party” and banquet to cele- 


brate his forty-eighth birthday on May 15. 


third floor of the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 





Robinson & Sloan. It was with diffi- 
culty that Mr. Doherty was con- 
victed as two genuine western cow- 
boys, W. H. Merritt, manager of 
the Bartlesville Interurban Railway 
Company, and B. C. Adams, manager 
of the Empire District Electric Com- 
pany, Joplin, Mo., attempted a sortie. 
A mysterious camp female, A. F. 
Traver, manager of the Improved 
Equipment Company, attempted to 
complicate matters but was _ pre- 
vented by a reincarnation of “Soapy” 
Smith, who was R. A. Wotowitch of 
the Crew Levick Company, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Doherty readily paid the 
fine, having received a large supply 
of dubious currency as he stepped 
into the street. 

Having been a Western resident 
for many years Mr. Doherty on be- 
ing ‘released immediately turned his 
steps toward the gambling house. 
Here he was enabled to lose some 
more of the curious coin in a manner 
not now publicly done in New York. 
The dance hall, however, furnished 
something more genuine as a dozen 
cowgirls were present to show up-to- 
date prairie trots. 

Later in the evening the 300 pres- 
ent wandered to the other end of the 
village street where they sat down 
on hard benches before wooden 
tables and ate a barbecue dinner. 





turned into a 


A large part of the 
was 





realistic representation of a mining-camp street 
reminiscent of the days when the youthful Henry L. was a gas 
and electricity salesman in Colorado at the offset of his career. 
The picture shows the scenic setting for the affair. 
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Motor Attachment Plug for 
Home Devices 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 





The accompanying illustration shows 
an exploded view of a motor attachment 
plug now being placed upon the market 
by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The part to which the contact 
blades are attached has slots or grooves 
that fit into the energy-consuming device. 
All current-carrying parts of the detach- 
able portion are carefully concealed with- 
in arcing chambers to prevent accidental 
contact therewith. The plug is con- 
structed of heat-proof composition and 
measures 1.62 in. in length and 1.3 in. in 
diameter at the bottom of the base. The 
plug is especially designed for use with 
devices employing small motors such as 
vacuum cleaners and floor scrubbers. 





Floodlighting Projector 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A floodlighting projector designed for 
use of 300-watt to 1000-watt standard 
Mazda C lamps has been placed on the 
market by the George Cutter Company, 
South Bend, Ind. It is called the ‘“‘Stand- 
ard” floodlighting projector. 

The new unit has the same general 
construction features as the _ Cutter 
“Universal” projector for floodlighting 
lamps. It includes weatherproof and 
fumeproof body or housing cast of alu- 
minum or gray iron and forming absolute 
protection for the lamp and reflector, a 
method of mounting that permits of the 
projection of light in any direction in 
any plane, construction of the housing 
that permits of the interchange of narrow 
or wide angle-beam reflectors, and se°- 
tional wireglass doors to minimize break- 
age. 

In this projector the socket is adjust- 
able both horizontally and vertically for 
focusing the lamp or changing the width 
cf the beam. When adjustment is made 
the socket is locked in position. Reflect- 
crs are made of copper, heavily silver- 


plated and finished with a coat of water 
and fumeproof lacquer. The narrow- 
keam reflector has a divergence of 10 
ceg. and the wide-angle-beam reflector a 
divergence of 30 deg. The reflectors are 
designed to redirect the maximum amount 
of light from the lamp. 








Globe and Refractor for 
Novalux Fixtures 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A glass globe, and an improved holo- 
phane refractor, have recently been added 
to the General Electric novalux street 
lighting fixture. The new holophane dome 
refractor, of corrugated glass, collects 
more upward light than other designs 
and throws this light downward, and out 
into the street, at an angle of 10 deg. be- 
low the horizontal. It practically does 
away with the reflector. ; 

The glass globe, also added to this 
ncvalux fixture, is of clear glass, stippled 
on the inside. It diffuses the light over 
a large area and at the same time ab- 
sorbs very little more light than a clear 
globe. The globe also eliminates daz- 
ziing glare, producing a glowing effect 
that spreads a flood of light evenly over 
the street. 








Automatic Knife Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A line of automatic knife switches is 
now being manufactured by the Electrical 
Engineers’ Equipment Company of Chi- 
cago. The switch proper is constructed 
according to the company’s standard de- 
sign, having double blades which are 
criven home over clip contacts, spring 
washers being employed to secure proper 
contacting. Normally the switch is closed 
into the upper contacts. These contacts 
are supplied from the customary source 
of power. In case this supply is inter- 


rupted a low-voltage coil operates, re- 
‘easing springs which throw the switch 
blades into the lower row of contacts. 
These latter contacts are supplied from 
some independent source of power. When 
the normal source of energy is restored 
a bell alarm is sounded which is a sig- 
nal for the attendant that the switch 
should be thrown manually into the upper 
contacts. 

The manufacturer of this device says 
that this type of switch is well adapted 
for use where continuity of energy supply 
is important. While the switch is a 
390-amp., 110-volt type, it can be made 
for all kinds of service. 
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Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The Modern Laundry Machine Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., is manufacturing an 
electric swinging wringer machine. It is 
of the cylinder type, made of galvanized 
steel or copper. The cylinder automatic- 
ally reverses every fourth revolution. The 
belt drive is used in connection with a cut 
steel worm gear main drive, all gearing 
being inclosed. The swinging wringer has 
an extra long bearing to keep it from 
sagging, and in addition has a steel angle 
brace across the bottom of the wringer 
which makes it rigid. 

There are only two levers used in oper- 
ating this machine. One lever controls 
the cylinder, the other starts, stops or 
reverses the wringer. 


Semi-Indirect Lighting Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 
A semi-indirect lighting fixture that is 

designed for use with a gas-filled lamp is 

being marketed by the Daylite Fixture 

Company, 416 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago. This fixture is known as the Bel- 

Ko-Lite. The manufacturer claims that 

it can be easily cleaned and gives perfect 

diffusion. 





Electric Radiator 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A combination steam electric radiator, 
which is really an electrically operated 
flash-steam generator, is being offered to 
the trade by the Electro Steam Radiator 
Company, 125 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
Ill. This device has the same appearance 
as any steam and hot-water radiator. The 
radiator is tightly sealed under vacuum 
so that the same water is used over and 
over again as the heat inducting medium. 
The heating element used in the radiator 
is of General Electric manufacture. Light 
weight in the unit is secured by the use 
of pressed steel, electrically welded, in- 
stead of cast iron for the heat coils. 





Magnet Thermo Flasher 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A magnet thermo flasher is being put 
on the market by the M. C. Ryan Com- 
rany of Phoenix, N. Y. It is claimed 
for the flasher that it effects consider- 
able saving in current. The thermo cir- 
cuit is independent of the sign load. 
There are no springs or other moving 
parts to get out of order.: The contact 
Loints are a composition metal and car- 
bon § in. by 4% in. in diameter, giving 
rnon-welding and minimum arching break. 





Portable Lamps 

From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 

A new Curtis portable adapter which is 
2.5 in. smaller than the old one and per- 
mits the use of a much greater variety of 
shades, is being placed on the market by 
the National X-Ray Reflector Company, 
235 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Iil. 
The shades may be narrower at the top, 
which allows for more decorative treat- 
ment than is possible with the bigger 
shades. The general outline of the device 
4 shown in the accompanying ‘illustra- 
ion. 
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Heavy-Duty Polarized Attach- 
ment Plugs 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 





An attachment plug designed to be used 
interchangeably with heavy-duty polar- 
ized wall and flush receptacles has re- 
cently been placed upon the market by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
This heavy-duty olarized attachment 
plug is rated at 660 watts and 250 volts. 
The knife-blade contacts are placed at 
He or angles to each other to assure polar- 
ization. 





Electric Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


An electric washer is being manufac- 
tured by the Richmond Cedar Works, 
Richmond, Va., of the dolly type and made 
of seasoned hardwood. It is equipped 
with a reversing wringer with a safety 
release device. The moving parts of the 
machine, such as gears, are inclosed in 
steel covers for protection from dirt and 
against accidents. It is driven by an 
Emerson motor. 





Sign and Outlet Receptacle 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., of Solvay, N. Y, 
are about to place on the market a re- 
ceptacle that will be known to the trade 
as their No. 437. This device is of the 
ecrew-ring type. Its principal advan- 
tage lies in the fact that the body of 
the receptacle proper is but 13/16 in. in 
depth. This allows the wires to be car- 
ried the proper distance from the sur- 
face wired over and effects economy of 
space because it does not extend back 
far from the face of the sign, and when 
used in outlet boxes it does not extend 
from the outlet-box cover as far in the 
box as the common receptacle. 

Provision is made in the back for pour- 
ing weatherproofing compound. The 
lamp shell is retained in the receptacle 
by means of phosphor-bronze screws of 
special strength, which readily permit the 
removal of the receiving shell for the 
lamp without disturbing the terminal 
plates in the back of the receptacle. 

A ball-tipped spring-center contact of 
phosphor bronze guarantees continuous 
contact with the base of the lamp. This 
ig an important item because the usual 
location of these receptacles, when in- 
stalled, is remote and hard to get at. 


Adjustable Fixture 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A line of adjustable fixtures for indus- 
trial use has been developed by the Amer- 
ican Fixture Company, 232 West Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. The universal 
joint used in all fixtures is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. These fixtures 
are simple in design and are capable of 
many variations. Most of the parts are 
stamped from sheet steel and are welded 
by acetylene. With a stock of various 
sizes it is possible to make up very quickly 
almost any style and size of fixture de- 
sired. They may be attached to the ceil- 
ing, wall or floor, at the same time allow- 
ing the light to be directed upon any posi- 
tion by the use of the universal joint. 
Furthermore the manufacturer states that 
once the fixture has been placed at a cer- 
tain position it will retain that position 
until it is manually changed. 




















Automatically Controlled Elec- 
tric Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


Mast, Foos & Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, have recently placed on the market 
the “Buckeye” electric house pump for 
use with cisterns and shallow wells. It 
can be operated by energy from electric 
service or trolley lines or from a farm 
lighting and power system. 

The pump is controlled by an automatic 
switch and is provided with large oil pock- 
ets for all bearings. It therefore requires 
very little attention. The driving mechan- 
ism is totally inclosed and runs in grease. 
Felt washers prevent the grease escaping 
or dirt getting into the bearings. Roller 
bearings of a special type are used that 
insure easy starting, a minimum amount 
of power for operation, perfect alignment, 
and durability. 

The outfit is rated at 180 gal. per hour, 
which is said to be sufficient for supply- 
ing all the water that would be required 
for the bathroom, kitchen and laundry of 
an ordinary dwelling. It is equipped with 
an air chamber and vacuum chamber to 
prevent water hammer and to insure a 
steady flow of water. The valves are 
faced with rubber to eliminate any noise 
in operation. 

Very small floor space is required for 


this outfit because the pump is of the ver- 
tical type of construction and the motor 
and driving mechanism are placed directly 
above the pump proper. 











Current Regulating Rheostat 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


A low resistance current regulating 
rheostat has been placed on the market 
by the Ward Leonard Electric Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. The device is espe- 
cially developed for use with 30-40 volt 
individual lighting plants and the 20-amp. 
Mazda projector lamp. The first two 
steps of the rheostat are of high re- 
sistance, which permits the lamp filament 
to heat up before the full voltage is ap- 
plied, prolonging the life of the lamp. 
This resistance also cuts down the am- 
peres before opening the circuit, which 
is done on the rheostat. 

These rheostats are of particular value 
in the operation of mection-picture ma- 
chines where Mazda 28-30 volt, 20-amp. 
nitrogen-filled incandescent lamps are 
used, when current of 20 amp. must be 
maintained at all times. 





Automatic Starting Switch for 
Squirrel-Cage Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


The control from a remote point of 
single-phase and standard polyphase mo- 
tors, as well as high-torque polyphase 
motors, is often desirable. An automatic 
starting switch which is of the double- 
pole clapper type is made for single-phase 
and standard polyphase motors up to 15 
hp. for high-torque polyphase motors up 
to 50 hp. Besides the double-pole switch, 
two inverse-time-element overload relays 
are mounted on the same slate panel, 
which is supported on a pressed-steel frame. 

When used with a float switch, pres- 
sure regulators or a snap switch, the 


overload relays are arranged for manual 
reset; hence when an overload occurs the 
operator is required to go to the starting 
panel before the motor can again be 
started, a feature which results in more 
careful attention to operating conditions 
and less motor abuse. 

When used with three-wire controlling 
apparatus, such as two push buttons, one 
normally open and one normally closed, 
the overload relays can operate with a 
self-resetting feature. 

They give adequate protection to poly- 
phase induction motors against excessive 
continued overloads and yet permit a 
large inrush of starting current. 

The complete panel is known as an 
“across-the-line type of self-starter’ and 
is manufactured by the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Electric Clock 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1918 


An electric clock, which is said to give 
correct time continuously, has recently 
been placed on the market. The clock winds 
automatically from a storage battery or 
dry cells, and an ordinary flashlight bat- 
tery will operate it. 

The clock contains a seven-jeweled com- 
pensated movement which is so mounted 
that it is not affected by vibration. The 
case is compact and is fitted with the 
Connecticut lock ring, which prevents it 
from jarring loose. These clocks are 
especially designed for automobiles, boats 
and airplanes. 

The Connecticut Clock Company, 929 
Singer Building, New York City, is the 
manufacturer. 
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THE LUX MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY has surrendered 
its premises in the Factory Terminal 
Building at Hoboken, N. J., to the 
United States government for the 
use of the War Department, and is 
now located in its new building at 
123-133 East Kinney Street, Newark, 
N. J. “The new building” says A. L. 
Lewis, sales manager, “permits us to 
greatly increase our production of 
Lux lamps. Our new factory is con- 
sidered one of the most complete 
lamp manufacturing plants in the 
country, special attention having 
been paid to the welfare of our em- 
ployees.” 


EDGAR KOBAK, who has for 
the last two years been assistant 
editor of the Electrical World in New 
York, has been appointed a member 
of the advertising staff of ELECTRI- 
CAL MERCHANDISING and Electrical 
World in the Chicago office. Prior 
to his connection with the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Mr. Kobak was for 
five years with the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company. 


THEWORCESTER DISTRICT 
of the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers on May 9 transferred its 
meeting place from Worcester to 
Fitchburg. Twenty-eight members 
of the district came over the road in 
automobiles to Fitchburg, and were 
welcomed at the Fay Club by E. A. 
Bruce and Walter L. Hibbard. Fol- 
lowing an elaborate banquet a brief 
business meeting was held with open 
doors, and the State secretary of the 
association was called upon to briefiy 
outline the progress of the State as- 
sociation. Representatives from the 
Westinghouse company, the Worces- 
ter Electric Light Company, and 
other visitors addressed the Fitch- 
burg meeting. 


THE ST. PAUL ELECTRIC 
COM PANY, wholesaler of electrical 
supplies, has moved into its new 
building at 316 Robert Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. This five-story steel and 
concrete structure contains 42,000 
sq.ft. of floor space, and was made 
necessary by the steady growth of 
the company’s business. The new 
building will greatly add to the St. 
Paul Electric Company’s facilities 
for giving service, and enable it to 
stock under one roof what previously 
had been carried in three ware- 
houses. B. B. Downs is president. 


PRESIDENT FRANK R. 
COATES of the Toledo Railways & 
Light Company, premier baseball 
fan, has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Baseball Fed- 
eration. 





It’s Mister Dooley! 


I 


When Uncle Sammy called his sons to 
fight the Prussian band, 
There came all sorts and kinds of men 
as you will understand. 
They swarmed from ev’ry kind of job 
Five hundred trades about, 
And when it came to sorting them, 
Who helped our Uncle out? 











CHORUS: 


’Twas Mr. Dooley—Mr. Dooley 
Who showed them just the proper thing 
to do, 
Out at Camp Sherman, to lick the 
German— 
Did Mr. Dooley—ooley—ooley—oo! 


II 


Again when down in Washington they 
needed someone who 
Could run a new department and could 
run it through and through, 
They didn’t have to travel far 
To find the proper man. 
Who do you think will do it on 
The good old Pittsburgh plan? 


CHORUS: 


Yes, Mr. Dooley—C. R. Dooley* 
Who learned his A, B, C’s at old Pur- 
due, 
That modest mousie, 
housie, 
Our Mr. Dooley—ooley—ooley—oo. 


so Westing- 


*C. R. Dooley, now vocational director 
for army needs, War Department (former- 
ly manager of the Westingh»use company’s 
educational department), is shown at the 
right, with Capt. W J .wrence, of 
Camp Sherman. 


THE EcoNoMY FusE & 
MANUFACTURINGCOMPANY, 
Kinzie and Orleans Streets, Chicago, 
Ill., is sending to its contractor-deal- 
er friends a window spread showing 
by a series of pictures “How Our 
Army at Home Is Helping to Win the 
War.” A number of munition plants 
are illustrated in which Economy 
fuses are used, and although the 
window side of the card contains no 
advertising, suggestions are made by 
the manufacturer of ways in which 
this card can be used to call atten- 
tion to the renewable cartridge-fuse 
stocks carried by the local dealer. 


THE McGRAW HILL COmM- 
PANY, INC., Tenth Avenue at 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York City, 
has just issued the 1918 “McGraw 
List of Electrical Supply Dealers, 
Contractors and Jobbers.” This list 
of more than 15,000 principal elec- 
trical dealers, contractors and job- 
bers has been built in connection 
with a thorough analysis and investi- 
gation of the electrical trade in the 
United States and Canada. The 
price is $10 per copy. 

AINSLEE A. GRAY, formerly 
editor of the Electrical Review and 
more recently in the advertising 
business in Chicago, has been com- 
missioned major in the Ordnance De- 
partment of the United States Army. 
Major Gray will establish a bureau 
to supply information to ordnance 
manufacturers and their employees 
through the trade press, the govern- 
ment believing it desirable to keep 
in touch with manufacturers in this 
manner. 


M. C. TURPIN, formerly assist- 
ant to manager, Westinghouse de- 
partment of publicity, has resigned 
to enter federal service as assistant 
to manager, Technical Publicity Bu- 
reau, Ordnance Department. Mr. 
Turpin’s work will be on the dis- 
semination of information from the 
War Department to manufacturers, 
through the medium of the trade 
press. Mr. Turpin is a graduate of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
of Cornell University. After several 
years’ experience in the construction 
and operation of  central-station 
plants, he entered the Westinghouse 
department of publicity in 1909. He 
is an Associate Member of the 
A.L.E.E., N.E.L.A., Pittsburgh Press 
Club, Pittsburgh Ad Club, and of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 











